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The Uselessness of F umigating Schools 


HAROLD B. WOOD, M.D., DR.P.H. 
Epidemiologist, Pennsylvania Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEN schools become involved in out- 

breaks of contagious disease, there is a 

tendency for local school boards or 
health authorities to demand that the schools 
be closed and fumigated. Many years ago, be- 
fore it became known where the personal in- 
fection of communicable diseases existed, or 
how diseases were spread, various endeavors 
were made to destroy the infecting germs. The 
system of room fumigation was then devised, 
first with sulphur and then with formaldehyde. 
This fumigation was advocated for school- 
houses and homes. The development of prac- 
tical public health principles abolished the 
scheme when it was shown statistically to have 
no value, but people were loath to abandon 
those antiquated practices. Although it was 
definitely proved in Providence over twenty 
years ago that fumigation of rooms plays no 
part whatever in the control of contagious dis- 
ease, many persons including some school 
boards still adhere to the practice, or are will- 
ing to listen to the agents of disinfectants 
whose sole business is to sell their goods. 


The infection of contagious disease lodges 
inside the persons who have been infected and 
remains entirely within the nose and mouth, 
except in chickenpox and smallpox, and is not 
on objects, as clothing or books, or on walls 
or floors of the rooms occupied by the infectious 
children. The throats of the children which 
contain the infecting bacteria cannot be dis- 
infected, as any antiseptic applied strong 
enough to kill the germs will destroy the tissues 
of the mouth. The period of infectivity of dis- 
eases is greatest in the early stages, frequently 
before the characteristic signs of the disease 
appear. The scales of skin in scarlet fever 
are not infectious and play no part in spread- 
ing this disease. The germs of the ordinary 
contagious diseases which affect school children 
die quickly after leaving the body. It is there- 
fore evident that simply to dismiss a class 
which carries the infection with it and to fumi- 
gate the empty schoolroom is useless. It not 
infrequently happens that a school will be 
closed and fumigated; and then all the infec- 
tious children and the newly developing cases 
are reassembled without any examination 


whatever being made of the class in a search 
for these persons. So diseases spread. 


The effect of depending upon fumigation to 
control outbreaks in schools is clearly shown 
in the results obtained. A borough school had 
twenty-three cases of German measles, was 
fumigated, and had forty-four more cases. A 
Dauphin County borough school had five cases 
of scarlet fever, was fumigated, and ten more 
cases developed. One school had eleven cases 
of mumps before and six after fumigation. A 
village school in Chester County had nine cases 
of measles, was closed for fumigation, then 
opened without any inspection of the children, 
and fifty-two more cases developed. A Blair 
County borough school had fifteen cases of 
scarlet fever, was closed a week and fumigated, 
then was opened and admitted three unidenti- 
fied children who were just beginning to get 
sick, but the class was given no individual ex- 
amination in a search for developing cases and 
so eight more soon appeared. 

A survey of the health activities of eighty- 
one boroughs made by the writer in 1926 
showed that in sixty-three fumigation was be- 
ing then carried on in the schools, in thirty-two. 
for all diseases including measles and chicken- 
pox, in thirty-one for only diphtheria and scar- 
let fever. Nineteen superintendents and prin- 
cipals expressed themselves as depending upon 
closure without fumigation in an attempt to 
control diseases, but some declared they did 
not believe in either. The cost of fumigation 
of the schools during the year 1925 could be 
estimated by forty-six boroughs and totalled 
$2,259.22. Ten of these boroughs had no fumi- 
gating to do during the year as there had been 
reported to them no cases of diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, the only diseases for which they 
fumigated. One borough spent $220 in this 
work, but had not paid the secretary of the 
board of health his salary for many months. 

An attempt was made to convince all the 
local officials of the inefficiency and uselessness 
of fumigation with the statement that the state 
records show that in those communities de- 
pending upon fumigation there are more dis- 
eases than in the towns which have abandoned 
this antiquated practice. A few towns are 
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known now to be continuing the fumigation 
of schools and residences, and it so happens 
that these towns have more contagious disease 
than have the others; some have suffered 
severely. 

Popular demand is quoted by school boards 
as the reason for continuing fumigation. That 
idea should have no influence with enlightened 
health officers or school principals, some of 
whom admit they believe they are offering 
something of no value. It is base deceit for 
an authority, who is regarded by his fellow- 
townspeople to be a modern leader, to condone 
the practice of fumigation and to let his people 
think it insures safety when he knows it does 
not. Parents who trust that fumigation makes 
health conditions safe in the schools should be 
corrected regarding their misconception. 

Cleaning of school buildings during vacation 

_periods is not made any more complete by 
gaseous fumigation. If a building is heavily 
infested with insect parasites, including mos- 
quitoes and flies, it should be understood that 
formaldehyde as a fumigant has no effect upon 
insects. Burning sulphur is the most effective, 
practical, gaseous insecticide, but is poisonous 
also to man. Schoolroom cleaning should con- 
sist of a thorough scrubbing with soap and hot 
water, including such parts as door knobs, 
window sills, desks, seats, and windows, fol- 
lowed by such renovating with paint and var- 
nish as is needed. 

Deodorants are unnecessary in a school build- 
ing. Deodorants do not disinfect, neither do 
they destroy odors. The action of deodorants, 
as used in toilets, is simply to mask one un- 
necessary odor by another one which to some 
persons is just as offensive as the odor it is 
‘used to overcome. Ammoniacal or other odors 
in toilets are unnecessary, and simply indicate 
lack of care in obtaining cleanliness. Midday 
floor flushing is advisable where needed, but 
toilet equipment should be the kind which will 
not permit floor pollution. Old, impervious 
floors which absorb liquids and permit putre- 
faction should be made water-tight by painting 
with asphaltum or other water-proof paints, 
and then be replaced with modern equipment 
as soon as possible. 

Books cannot practically be disinfected. 
Their destruction is not required, nor neces- 
sary. To destroy useful or valuable books which 
have been used by children with the ordinary 
contagious diseases is an unnecessary waste 
of public money. Books which have been used 
by school children with contagious diseases 
should not, however, be given immediately to 
other pupils. It is better to place them at -the 
bottom of the pile on the shelf so that they 
will, at least, not be used by other children 
for some weeks. Books belonging to other 
members of a class which have been exposed to 
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a disease should be used as though nothing 
whatever had happened. 


When a child is sent home from school with 
measles, he should not be permitted to take 
any school books because any reading or writ- 
ing will permanently damage the eyes which 
are inflamed from measles. No person, for 
that matter, should strain the eyes by reading 
or other close work whenever the eyes are red 
or bloodshot from any cause whatever. Chil- 
dren with scarlet fever can safely use their 
books after a week or two, as also can diph- 
theria patients, but these same books should 
not be used by other persons for several weeks. 
Children with chickenpox, mumps, or whooping 
cough may use their school books whenever 
they feel able, and should always take them 
home when these children are excluded be- 
cause of sickness. 


Library books found in houses quarantined 
for contagious disease need not be destroyed, 
as the waste of such books accomplishes noth- 
ing. When a person is known to have diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, meningitis, or polio- 
myelitis, it is advisable not to let him use any 
library books during the period of quarantine. 
There is probably much more damage done 
through libraries lending books to tuberculous 
persons than to any other sick persons, but 
this transference of tuberculosis is of minor 
importance. There is no valid reason why 
children with chickenpox, mumps, or whoop- 
ing cough should not use library books during 
their quarantine. 





Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of 
mind. . . . It is a temper of the will, a quality 
of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions. It 
is a freshness of the deep springs of life. Youth 
means a predominance of courage over timid- 
ity, of the appetite of adventure over the love 
of ease. This often exists in a man of fifty 
more than in a boy of twenty. Nobody grows 
old by merely living a number of years. People 
grow old by deserting their ideals. 


Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every 
being’s heart the love of wonder, the amaze- 
ment at the stars and the starlike things and 
thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, 
the unfailing childlike appetite for what next, 
and the joy in the game of life. You are as 
young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as 
young as your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear; as young as your hope, as old as your 
despair. In the central place of your heart. 
there is a wireless station. So long as it re- 
ceives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, gran- 
deur, courage, and power from the earth, from 
men, and from the infinite, so long are you 
young.—International Paper Monthly. 
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Speaking and Writing in the 
Elementary School 


JAMES F. HOSIC 


Professor of Education and Director of Ewtramural Courses, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Te title of this article is suggestive. The 
word “language” does not appear. “Eng- 
lish” is not referred to. The phrase “The 
Teaching of” is omitted. When the reasons 
for choosing precisely this expression, “Speak- 
ing and Writing in the Elementary School,” as 
a heading for a brief analysis of the problem 
of teaching the Mother Tongue have been ex- 
plained, we shall have before us the main 
principles that should 
govern the teaching of 
English expression in 
our common schools. 

The first step in pre- 
paring to teach anything 
is to discover what that 
thing is and why it 
should be learned. Now 
“English” in actual life 
is a way of acting. Eng- 
lish—or “American”—is 
speaking or writing to 
or for somebody. It is as 
truly a form of behavior 
as eating, walking, play- 
ing the piano, or hoeing 
in the garden. It is a 
process, the process of 
communication by means 
of words, and hence the 
first thing for the teacher 
to make sure of is that 
she knows what an edu- 
cated person does when 
he speaks or writes—for 
various purposes on va- 
rious occasions. 

The second thing to 
grasp is how these processes of speaking and 
writing are learned outside of school. All 
normal children have learned to speak with 
a good deal of freedom before coming to the 
teacher. A vocabulary of from two to three 
thousand words is by no means exceptional— 
more than half the words the child will ordi- 
narily use in his speaking vocabulary during 
his whole life. Comparatively few have thus 
early learned to communicate in writing, but 
they will easily learn to do so, inasmuch as 
writing is in fact merely putting speech on 
paper. 

Children, then, come to school ready to go on 
learning to use language, not to begin doing 
so. They have ordinarily no lack of freedom, 
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except in strange or repressive surroundings. 
They do lack in power. This should grow from 
year to year, keeping pace with experience 
and the maturing of the pupil’s intellectual 
life. It cannot and should not develop faster. 
Teaching English in school, therefore, means 
stimulating and guiding activities that have 
long been going on. The school performs its 
task when it provides the conditions that are 
favorable to free and ef- 

fective communication. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Children talk freely to 
people they know about 
the experiences they 
themselves are having. 
When Uncle Jim drops 
in for a _ visit, little 
Harry needs not to be 
urged to talk; he needs 
to be reminded that his 
elders have a right to be 
heard also. The topic 
may concern the new cat 
that has adopted the 
family, the “scooter” 
that ran away and caused 
a bad spill, or a recent 
sore throat that required 
the doctor’s attention. 
The point is that Harry 
is among friends, has a 
sympathetic listener, and 
experience which to him 
is interesting and which 
he wishes to share. 

Such a situation the 
school must supply, with the additional fea- 
ture of numerous other children both to listen 
and to be listened to. Language is social and 
is learned in social situations by give and take. 
It is not, for children, a body of facts to be 
examined, interpreted, and reported on. There 
is little or no place for “recitations in Eng- 
lish” in elementary schools. 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNIQUE 


To develop a sound program in English, we 
need to think first of what the pupils should 
do. Their activities will not be very profitable, 
though, unless they are guided by a competent 
teacher. What should such a teacher do? 

1. The teacher should make a careful study 
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of the children’s interests, experiences, and 
surroundings, both in school and out, in order 
to discover what they can and will speak or 
write about. 

2. She should observe the expression of the 
individual pupils in order to learn just what 
the present state of each pupil is. For this a 
definite form of “inventory” should be adopted 
and used. 

8. She should consider the actual language 
performances of the pupils in order to decide 
what growth they need most so that their 
everyday requirements may be met. If the 
children communicate as well as they reason- 
ably can be expected to do in all aspects of 
their daily school life, the teacher may feel 
that, for the time, her work is done. 

4. Do not waste time on mere correctness— 
certainly not on divided usage or refined pro- 

_nunciation—by stressing it in classes in which 
the pupils cannot clearly relate an experience 
or make a brief statement, stick to the point, 
and stop when through. 

5. Work for one item of progress at a time, 
for example, making a good title, and continue 
working for it until the pupils can actually 
do what they set out to learn to do. 

6. Arrange the course so that never more 
than two new steps are to be taken in any one 
year. If the children are aided in learning to 
do better, and better, what they have already 
learned to do, two such steps in a year are all 
that can be accomplished. 

7. Deal separately with composition as such 
—the organization and expression of ideas— 
and the mechanics of speech and writing. 
Composition comes first. Correction of errors 
comes last. 

8. Children below the age of twelve should 
seldom be expected to compose in writing. 
Speech is their natural medium. Writing is in 
fact a transcription of what has already been 
thought. Writing should follow speaking. 

9. Collect and evaluate samples of the 
pupils’ compositions to serve as standards of 
progress. These samples should be evaluated 
by several teachers working together. Avoid 
“standard” scales that do not distinguish com- 
position from correct grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation, handwriting, and arrangement of 
manuscript. Use instead your own evaluated 
samples that you have caused to be copied. 
In the copying, all errors that are merely 
mechanical should be corrected. Copy what 
the child said, not what he wrote. Set up 
separate and positive standards of mechanical 
correctness and enforce them. But do not go 
beyond the pupils’ needs; the best preparation 
for the future is a good life now. 

10. Teach a principle of composition only 
when it can be interpreted by the children’s 
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own experiences and then only when there is 
a fair prospect that it will actually aid them 
in their efforts to communicate more effec- 
tively. Grammar and rhetoric should no more 
be taught as a formal body of knowledge apart 
from practice in speaking and writing than 
perspective apart from drawing. Textbooks in 
these subjects are merely handbooks to be con- 
sulted, or manuals of drill—to be used as need- 
ed, like the cook book. 

11. Judge your success, not by the “results” 
you get in the English class, but by what your 
pupils do when they are elsewhere. The final 
test of the effectiveness of teaching is “trans- 
fer” or application in typical life situations. 





Directory Number of Journal 
In April our Association issued a 9 inch by 
12 inch number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL containing the names and addresses 
of more than 62,000 educational workers of 
the State. The classifications are as follows: 
I. Department of Public Instruction. 
II. State Council of Education. 
III. Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion Officers. 
IV. State Normal School and State Teach- 
ers College Principals 
V. College and University Presidents. 
VI. County and Assistant County Superin- 
tendents. 
VII. District and Assistant District Super- 
intendents. 
VIII. Supervising Principals. 
IX. High School Principals. 
X. Supervisors of Special Subjects. 
XI. Classroom Teachers. 
XII. Retired Teachers, Members of the P. 
S. EB. A. 
XIII. State-owned and State-aided Schools. 
XIV. School Boards 
1. Officers of State School Directors’ 
Association 
2. Officers of Association School Board 
Secretaries 
3. School Board Secretaries and 
Board Members who are Sub- 
scribers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL 
XV. Pennsylvania Bookman’s League. 
XVI. Life Members of the sisal 
State Education Association. 
XVII. Pennsylvania Life Members of the 
N. E. A. 
Copies may be obtained at $1 each from the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Winning High School Plan for Durant 
Award 


MALCOLM D. ALMACK 
(15 years old) Palo Alto, Cal. 


prove the effectiveness of the prohibition 

act. They are (1) better knowledge of 
the law, (2) greater respect for the law, and 
(3) better administration of the law. 

People must know what a law requires be- 
fore they can obey it. Every day some well 
meaning person is taken into court charged 
with breaking the traffic law. His excuse often 
is, “I didn’t know I was violating the law. I 
don’t want to do it. Why doesn’t some one 
tell me what the law is?” 

Many people do not know the exact pro- 
visions of the prohibition law. This statement 
can be tested by asking your neighbor a few 
simple questions such as: 

Does a citizen have the right under the law 
to make small quantities of liquor at home 
for his own use? 

Does he have the right to offer such liquor 
to his friends in his own home? 


"Tere essentials are necessary to im- 


Malcolm D. Almack 


How much alcohol must be present in drink 
to make it prohibitive? 

What is the penalty for violating the state 
law? The national law? 


Citizens need to know the law to know their 
own duty in its enforcement. You see some one 
serving wine. Is he violating the law? Should 
you report him? How can you tell what your 
duty is if you do not know the law? 

Knowledge of the law keeps many people 
from violating it. As long as they are ignorant 


of the law, they keep their consciences quiet 
by saying, “I don’t know whether this is 
wrong or not.” As soon as they know positive- 
ly that what they are doing is wrong, they 
usually quit, because they cannot bear the 
idea of knowingly being a criminal. 

The remedy for ignorance is education. The 
first step in this plan is to have the text of 
the law published in the newspapers, to have 
it explained over the radio, and to publish a 
little bulletin which would go to every citizen 
telling what the law is. These bulletins should 
be published by the government, and distribut- 
ed through churches, schools, service clubs, 
newspapers, and the patriotic and fraternal 
societies. 

The law should also be taught in the schools. 
This can be done in classes in history and 
civics. The topic could be reported on in civic 
leagues, class meetings, and assemblies. A 
year’s campaign would make everyone ac- 
quainted with the law. 

Knowledge of the law is not enough to in- 
sure its obedience. Therefore, the plan includes 
a method of creating respect for the prohi- 
bition measure and for laws in general. 


People who do not obey laws seldom think 
how serious for themselves and for others their 
attitude is. If everyone took the notion that he 
would obey a law or not just as he pleased, 
this country would soon be destroyed, and 
there would be no freedom or security for 
anyone. No man’s life or property would be 
safe, and civilization would perish. 

To build up respect for law requires (1) an 
understanding of the reasons for the law, (2) 
a spirit of loyalty and good sportsmanship, and 
(3) strict enforcement. 

The second step in the plan is to teach the 
reasons back of the prohibition act. From the 
history, they can be led to see that liquor has 
always been a bad thing. It has been mixed 
up with the slave trade, with crime, poverty, 
disease, and everything that is injurious to 
men, women, and children. 

People should be taught under this plan 
that prohibition is sound economic policy, be- 
cause it prevents waste, makes labor more ef- 
ficient, releases capital for productive enter- 
prise, reduces the cost of government, and 
adds to savings. Money spent for liquor cannot 
be spent for the necessities of life. 

This plan includes teaching that prohibition 
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is good for the health. It makes for longer life, 
prevents sickness, and insures better nourished 
and healthier children. 

Prohibition is good socially. It reduces the 
worst kind of crime, decreases poverty, pre- 
vents accidents, and improves character. 

In order to have facts to teach people, the 
third step in this plan is to provide a research 
department, as a part of the enforcement 
bureau. 

The means of teaching the facts are the same 
as are used in teaching the law: publications, 
radio, school instruction, and speeches. 


Every state in the union has a law requiring 
that the harmful effects of alcohol be taught in 
the: schools. To carry out the spirit of these 
laws it is necessary to teach the beneficial ef- 
fects of prohibition. 

The economic values in prohibition should 
be taught in courses in history, civics, eco- 
nomics, and social problems. The health bene- 
fits should be taught in courses in physiology, 
physical education, biology, chemistry, home 
economics, business, and general science. The 
history of the movement should be taught as 
a part of regular American history. 

The fourth step in the plan is to build up 
such a spirit among the people as will lead 
them to obey and support the law. This is like 
good sportsmanship and the spirit of fair play. 
In our school, we have no long list of rules, no 
jail, no fines, and no punishment because they 
are unnecessary. The spirit is to do right, 
stand by the principal and the teachers, and 
protect the good name of the school. People 
will respond to an appeal to loyalty and to 
honor of the country. 

Particularly should leaders be enlisted. The 
young men and women in the colleges, normal 
schools, high schools, and commercial schools 
favor better conditions. The enforcement of 
prohibition will further advance America as 
an example to other nations. Intelligent men 
and women will join in a great movement for 
obedience to the laws of the land. They can be 
appealed to through schools, newspapers and 
magazines, radio, sermons, lectures, moving 
pictures, and by all means that reach the feel- 
ings and awaken the spirit of idealism. 

Nothing is better than example in building 
morale. If the best class of people would band 
together and agree to observe the law; if they 
would insist upon others observing the law, 
their example would bring others into line. 
People who have any self-respect would refuse 
to patronize the bootlegger or have. anything 
to do with those who do patronize him. Real 
law is the sentiment and justice of the people 
in action. Their awakening is a part of the 
program. The fifth step is to be sure the en- 
forcing officers are well organized and capable. 
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The director should be a real leader and a 
friend of prohibition. The rank and file of 
the officers should be recruited largely from 
among young people. Unless unavoidable, no 
one should be accepted who has ever. been con- 
nected with the liquor business. The officers 
should obtain their appointments through the 
director and not through congressmen. They 
should pass a civil service examination suf- 
ficiently strict to guarantee good health, at 
least average intelligence, and sound character. 

Before entering upon their duties, they 
should take a special training course. This 
may be for only a month or two, somewhat like 
the summer camps of the national guard. At 
these camps, they would be taught the law, 
how to gather evidence, how to present evi- 
dence, and, in general, how to enforce the law. 

Another purpose served by this training 
school would be to build up morale. The best 
recruits could be selected and given further 
training for promotion. The supervisors should 
also watch over the welfare of the men, and 
the honor of the force should be developed as 
it has been among the Canadian mounted police 
and state troops. 

The sixth step in this plan is to improve 
the courts. While little can be done to change 
the system, an attempt can be made to special- 
lize the duties and increase the number of 
judges as was recently done under an amend- 
ment to the constitution of California. The 
people can be urged to cast their votes for 
judges who will punish violators of the law. 

The seventh step in the plan is to try to in- 
duce all states to supplement the Federal pro- 
hibition act by state enforcement acts. The 
state bar association, the American Legion, 
and all patriotic societies should be requested 
to lead in this movement. 

This program for the improvement of the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act can 
be summarized under seven points as follows: 

1. Teach what the law is. 

2. Convince people that it is a good thing 
and persuade them to support it. 

8. Provide a research division to study the 
effect and administration of the law. 

4. Lead people to cooperate in the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

5. Provide an efficient and well organized 
body of enforcement officers. 

6. Improve the courts through specializing 
duties, adding to the number of judges, and 
electing capable and honest persons. 

7. Adopt supplementary enforcing legisla- 
tion in all the states. 

The results will not only be better enforce- 
ment of prohibition, but greater respect for 
and obedience to all laws. 























PLATFORM 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public education will be served by the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. o 


We favor an amendment to our State Constitution providing that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the State Council of Education. 


Ill 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all public school teachers in the Commonwealth. 


IV 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all junior and senior high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. Vv 


We stand for a single salary schedule which will give equal pay for equal service 
for all public school teachers based upon similar training and experience. 


VI 
We believe that the best interests of the pupils in our public schools will be served 
by granting teachers a leave of absence periodically for study or travel. 


VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general level of the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession, entrants to the teacher-training institutions should be scientifically 
selected. VII 


We advocate immediate legislation which will give teachers civil service protec- 
tion in their work by the enactment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure act. 


Ix 
We feel that the teacher should receive full compensation for a reasonable length 
of time in all cases of personal illness and for absence due to death or quarantine 
in the immediate family. x 


We believe that, in justice to the pupils in fourth class districts, salary incre- 
ments comparable to those now given teachers in districts of other classes should 
be given their teachers. XI 


We urge that kindergartens be provided for little children of pre-school age 
wherever there are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 


XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate and equitable financial support of 
public education. 
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Application Form for Group Insurance 





Amount of Insurance, $ 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
400 N. 8rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


I hereby apply for group insurance under the plan adopted by the Association with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., and agree to remit necessary premium 
to cover the charges under the group insurance contract. 


My name is 





First name in Full Middle Initial Last Name 


My residence is _ 





Street City or Town State 
School District in which employed 





City—Borough—Township 
My official position is 
My date of birth was 
My beneficiary is 
Address of beneficiary 


Relationship to member Amount of annual salary... - - 5 




















I am a member of the Pa. State Education Association. Yes No 








Date Signature. 











Members of the P. S. E. A. desiring to make application for group 
insurance may use the above form for application. Insert the information 
requested, clip it from the Journal, and mail to P. S. E. A., Group 
Insurance, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Details of the plan 
were printed in the April issue of the Journal, pages 482 and 483. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL BRANCHES OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


As you no doubt are aware, the Pennsylvania State Education Association has 
adopted a program of Group Life Insurance with The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. The plan is to install this by units, making each unit effective as 
soon as seventy-five per cent of its members have made application for the insurance. 


You readily appreciate that the success of this sound plan of insurance for teachers 
depends largely upon the enthusiasm with which you as the leader of your division 
or branch receive it. 

You will be given the earnest cooperation of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. Arrange- 
ments are being completed whereby an accredited representative of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society will be available for local service. If you are approached by an 
Equitable agent, he should bear credentials that he is the authorized agent to handle 
this insurance in your group. Such credentials will probably be a letter of authoriza- 
tion from Mr. John A. Patton, Assistant Manager, The Edward’ A. Woods Company, 
216 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Mr. Earl H. Hill, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Mr. L. L. Thoms, Service Supervisor, Commercial Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, who are in charge of the details of the installation of the plan. 

If you desire a personal presentation of this plan, write the P. S. E. A., Group 
Insurance, Harrisburg, and you will be advised of an authorized representative of the 
Equitable who will be at your service. 


- Very truly yours, 
C. R. Foster, President 
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Executive Council 


On March 14, 1929 during the annual meet- 
ing of the southeastern convention district, the 
Executive Council held a dinner meeting at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia with 
all members present or- accounted for. The 
order of business was as follows: 


I. Report on “Former Teachers.”—Edwin 
C. Broome, chairman of the Committee on 
“Former Teachers,” stated that his committee 
of seven appointed by President C. R. Foster 
on the authorization of the Reading House of 
Delegates issued an appeal on January 27, 
1929 for relief of Former Teachers. This 
appeal cited the resolution adopted by the 
House of Delegates and requested a contribu- 
tion of 50c a member or over for the year 
1929 for the purpose of creating a fund for the 
financial aid of former public school teachers 
of this State who retired prior to Jan. 1, 1919. 

On February 2, the Committee met at the 
call of the Chairman with all members of the 
Committee present, except superintendent P. 
D. Blair, who was detained by quarantine for 
scarlet fever. Among the various items of 
business considered were: 

. Problems Confronting the Committee 
2. Tabulations Presented by Director of Re- 
search, P. S. E. A. 
. Louise M. Haessler Memorial Fund - 
. Hannah M. Martin Home, Wilkinsburg 


8 
4 
5. Masonic Homes, Elizabethtown 
6. Lloyd Mifflin Home, Columbia 
At that meeting the Executive Secretary re- 
ported the receipt of contributions to the Wel- 


fare Fund totaling $111.50. (The contribu- 
tions to the Welfare Fund have now, April 18, 
been received to the amount of $6,393.01.) 

Doctor Broome reported also that H. B. No. 
1 by Hon. Aaron B. Hess, Speaker, passed 
the House on February 12 by a vote of 191 to 0. 
That Bill was recommitted on February 25 
to the Senate Committee on Education, after 
it had passed second reading. He stated that 
this action was taken at the request of Hon. 
Aaron B. Hess in order that he might intro- 
duce an Appropriation Bill, 1306, for $200,- 
000 to carry out the provisions of H. B. 
No. 1. 1806 was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations February 26. 

II. Report on Group Insurance.—After a 
preliminary statement of the work of the com- 
mittee which had held an afternoon meeting 
on March 14, Superintendent Charles S. Miller 
called on H. E. Gayman to present the plan 
recommended by the committee. After the 
presentation of the plan by Mr. Gayman and a 
discussion of its various provisions, Superin- 
tendent Miller moved the adoption of the re- 
port and the authorization of the President 
and the Executive Secretary to arrange for a 
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master policy with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Association and to put the plan into opera- 
tion. Seconded by Dr. Noonan. Carried. (The 
plan was published in the April number of the 
JOURNAL, pp. 482 and 483.) 

Reference was made to H. B. 1116 by Roger 
Richards, authorizing various units including 
school districts to make contracts for life, 
health, and accident policies for the benefit of 
their employees and to contract for pensions 
for them. This Bill passed the House March 
12 by 190 to 0. 


III. New Castle Convention.—Doctor Foster 
stated that since Christmas will come on Wed- 
nesday of this year our State Convention at 
New Castle must, of necessity, be a short one. 
After careful consideration of that fact and 
of the time required by members in the various 
parts of the State to reach New Castle, he sug- 
gested a Time Schedule, which, after discussion, 
took the following form: 

December 26, Thursday— 

2:00 Departments 
4:00 House of Delegates 
7:15 General Session 

December 27, Friday— 

9:30 House of Delegates 
Sections 
Round Tables 
Association Luncheon 

2:30 General Session 

7:15 General Session 

Doctor Foster suggested that all members 
be urged to attend both meetings of the House 
of Delegates as programs dealing with the 
professional problems of the teacher will be 
provided. He suggested the desirability of 
holding as few meetings as possible of sections 
and round tables in order to allow members 
to hear the following topics discussed by the 
House of Delegates: Tenure, Group Insurance, 
Teachers’ Home, Relief of Former Teachers, 
Research; and to hear committee reports on 
Ethics of the Profession, Legislation, Revision 
of the Constitution, and Resolutions. He also 
suggested that, due to the short convention and 
the unusual set-up in the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, interest-might well center in the general 
sessions rather than in a multiplicity of meet- 
ings of small groups. On motion of Mr. 
Northup, seconded by Mr. Parkinson, the plan 
was approved for 1929. 

The President suggested Teacher-Training 
as the general theme for the convention. 

IV. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL.— 
The Executive Secretary submitted data on 
costs and incomes from advertising in official 
publications of State Teachers Associations 
which were compiled by F. L. Pinet, Secretary 
Kansas State Teachers Association. He also 
reported on the meeting of the Service Bureau 
and the Color Cover Group of magazines dur- 


12:00 
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ing the Cleveland Convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence and stated 
that the tendency seems to be toward spending 
more money on state journals and employing 
a full-time advertising manager in order to 
make the official organs larger sources of 
revenue. 

The Executive Secretary also requested direc- 
tion of the Executive Council regarding the 
editorial policy and content of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL. After a discussion, 
Doctor Noonan moved to approve the present 
policy regarding the Journal and that it be 
continued. Seconded. Carried. 

V. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home for 
Teachers.—The President called attention to 
the illustrated article regarding the Teachers’ 
Home at Columbia which appeared in the 
March number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and stated that the teachers of Colum- 
bia have arranged for a testimonial dinner for 
the donor, Doctor Houston Mifflin, for Satur- 
day evening, March 16, at Columbia. 

VI. Legislation to Increase the Minimum 
Salary of County and Assistant County Su- 
perintendents.—After a consideration of the 
work of a committee of County Superintend- 
ents in the Legislature in support of S. B. 719 
and the opposition which had developed among 
superintendents to that measure, the President 
was authorized to communicate with the 
County and Assistant County Superintendents 
to ascertain, if possible, their desire regarding 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Parkinson moved to approve the move- 
ment for an increase in the minimum salaries 
of $500, paid by the State to county and assist- 
ant county superintendents, and to direct the 
Legislative Committee to further the interests 
of this movement. Seconded by Mr. Horner. 
Carried. Note—On March 26 Senator F. T. 
Gelder introduced S. B. No. 1185 as prepared 
by the Research Division of the P. S. E. A. 

VII. Continuing Contract Bill_—tThe Presi- 
dent reported unfavorable action by the Com- 
mittee on Education on H. B. No. 1086 by Mr. 
Harding, the Continuing Contract Bill spon- 
sored by the Tenure and Legislative Commit- 
tees of the P. S. E. A. The Committee vote 
was 13-9 on a proposition to postpone further 
consideration of the Bill. Note——Later, the 
sponsor, Hon. Curtis M. Harding, secured a 
favorable report by unanimous vote. On April 
1 the House of Representatives passed the Bill 
by a vote of 138 to 14. 

VIII. Adjournment.—At 9:15 P. M., there 
being no further business to come before the 
Executive Council, adjournment was made to 
meet at the call of the President. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 
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Lloyd Mifflin 


Dr. Mifflin’s Second Gift 
COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART 


Dr. Houston Mifflin, Norwood, Columbia, 
Pa., the donor of the LLOYD MIFFLIN ME- 
MORIAL HOME has made a second gift to 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
in honor of his late brother, Lloyd Mifflin—a 
collection of thirty-nine works of art. This 
collection, consisting largely of oil paintings 
by Lloyd Mifflin and his father, John Houston 
Mifflin, but comprising also some choice paint- 
ings collected abroad by those two artists is 
now on exhibition at the Cope Galleries in 
Philadelphia. Recently the fortieth picture of 
the collection was sold for $10,500. With the 
proceeds Dr. Houston Mifflin paid off a mort- 
gage of $3,000 on Norwood and reconditioned 
the home preparatory to presenting it to the 
Association. 


The paintings will soon be displayed at P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg. Receipts from all sales will be used 
by direction of the Executive Council as an en- 
dowment for the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. 
The following schedule lists this much appre- 
ciated gift: 

SCHEDULE 


No. 1. The Madonna, with the Christ Child and 
ioe the Baptist. Oil Painting. On Canvas. H 32% x 


5. 
No. 2. Miss Stephens. Oi] Painting. By Sir 
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Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. On Canvas. H 24 x 20. 
Frame. 

No. 8. Mrs. Marshall. Oil Painting, By Sir William 
Beechey, R. A. On Canvas. H 24 x 20. Frame. 

No. 4. The Annunciation: The Virgin and the 
Angel Gabriel, with above, the Padre Eterno in a 
cloud, the mystic Dove and Cherubim. Oil Painting. 
On Canvas. H 25% x 16%. Frame, glass, and 


shadow box. 
Oil Painting. On Canvas. 


Oil Painting. On Can- 
Oil Paint- 
15 5/16 x 


o. 8. The Death of J dk By Joseph, Jesus, and 
Mary. Oil Painting. On wood. H 12% x 9%. 

No. 9. Genre and Landscape: (Red nal Cow, 
Goats, and Sheep. Oil Painting. On Canvas. 
H 6% x 8%. 

No. 10. St. Jerome, the Penitent. _ Painting. 
On Canvas over Wood. H 14% x 12 7/16. 

No. 11. Head of Child. -~ Painting. By John 
Hoppner. On canvas. H 15% x 12%. 

No. 1 Genre and ial Gees: 2 Men, Cart-Horse, 
and Dog. Watercolor Painting. By George Morland. 
On Paper, mounted on cardboard. H 11% x 15. 

No. 13. Classic Landscape, with Figures: 3 Fe- 
males. Oil Painting. On Canvas. H 12 x 18. 
Frame. . 

No. 14. Landscape. Crayon Drawing. By Anthony 
Waterloo. On Paper. H 16 x 24. 

No. 15. Classic Landscape, with Figures: Ruins, 
with 2 Men holding Pilgrims’ staffs, Females, 2 Men 
wearing turbans, and dog, in foreground, and Man, 
and 2 Females, in arene. Oil Painting. On 
Canvas. H 18% x 12%. 

No. 16. Copy of No. i8 (John Houston Mifflin, by 
James De Veaux.) Oil Painting. By John Houston 
Mifflin. On Canvas. H 45 x 35%. 

No. 17. Dugald Stewart, Esq. Oil Painting. After 
Sir Henry Raeburn. By John Houston Mifflin. On 
Canvas. H 50 x 39%. Frame. 

No. 18. The Concert. Oil Painting. By F. L. 
Kirkpatrick. On Canvas. H 20 x 30. 

No. 19. Embers. Oil Painting. By F. L. Kirk- 
patrick. On Canvas. H 20 x 30. Not for sale. 

No. 20. Rembrandt, by himself. Oil Painting. 
After Rembrandt van Ryn. By John Houston Mifflin. 
On Canvas. H 20% x 17. 

No. 21. Nature, or The Calmady Children. Oil 
Painting. After Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. By 
John Houston Mifflin. On Canvas. H 31% x 26%. 

No. 22. John Houston Mifflin. Oil Painting. By 
James De Veaux. On Canvas. H 30 x 25. Frame. 

No. 23. Lot and his Family Departing from Sodom. 
Oil Painting. After Peter Paul Rubens. By John 
Houston Mifflin. On Canvas. H 28% x 46%. Frame. 

No. 24. Inlet of the Susquehanna: The Quiet 
Hour. Oi] Painting. By Lloyd Mifflin. On Canvas. 
A 15 x 24. Frame and shadow box. 

No. 25. The eo Oil Painting. By Lloyd 
ag On Canvas. H 20 x 30. Frame. 

26. Grand Canyon of Arizona. Oil Painting. 
By 1 Liovd Mifflin. On Canvas. H 28% x 39%. Frame 


and shadow box. 
No. 27. Rubens’ Wife. Oil Painting. After Peter 
By John Houston Mifflin. On Canvas. 


Paul Rubens. 
H 11x 8. 

No. 28. Bust Portrait of a Woman. Pastel Study. 
On Paper. H 15% x 126, Frame. 

No. 29. James Mifflin. Oil Painting. 
Houston Mifflin. On Canvas. H 30 x 25. 
Not for sale. 

No. 30. Bethel Mifflin, Martha Mifflin, and Lloyd 
Miffiin. Oil Painting. By John Houston Mifflin. On 
Canvas. H 20 x16%. Frame. Not for sale. 

No. 31. After the Battle. Oil Painting. After Abra- 
ham Cooper. By John Houston Mifflin. On Wood. 
H 19% x 24. Frame. 

No. 32. Miss Deborah Richardson, after Mrs. Jo- 
seph Mifflin, Sr., Silhouette. Paper. H 5 x 4. Frame. 
Not for sale. 

No. 83. Miss Martha Houston, after Mrs. Joseph 
Mifflin, Jr., Silhouette. Paper. H 5x4. Frame. Not 
for sale. 

No. 34. Monument in Memory of James De Veaux, 
in Rome. Photograph. On Paper. H 10 x 7%. Not 


for sale. 
Study on a Model. ber} Painting. By Oliver 
x 


No. 35. 
Frazer. On Canvas. H 18 


No. & 


%. 
. @. me se Bacchus. 

bes H 16 x 12 
No. 7. woaan. or Nymphs * Trees. 
7, = Canvas. 0%. 


By John 
Frame. 
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Landscape with figures, cattle, etc. (Copy) 


Bay of Naples. 
Vesuvius. 
Van Starkenburgh. 





Southern Convention District 


The Southern Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A. held its-annual meeting in Carlisle, 
March 22 and 23 with approximately 800 in 
attendance. The programs arranged by Presi- 
dent Frank H. Kramer, Gettysburg, and the 
executive council met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. There were no disappointments. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 

President, Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 

First Vice-Pres., Frank H. Kramer, Gettys- 

burg 

Second Vice-Pres., S. B. Stayer, Millersville 

Secretary, S. A. Johnston, Highspire. 


PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS 


County Superintendents, I. D. App, Harris- 
burg 

District Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals, U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg 

Higher Education, O. Edgar Reynolds, Ann- 
ville 

Secondary Education, George Gulden, Car- 
lisle 

Rural Schools, H. K. Eby, Landisburg 

Grade Schools, Mrs. Blanche Rice, Carlisle 

RouND TABLES 

Health and Athletics, Arnold Fink, Lancaster 

Special Education, Claudia Melville, Harris- 
burg 

Music, M. Ella Ryan, Harrisburg 

SouTHERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

President, A. P. Orth, Harrisburg 

Vice-Pres., Ola McLean, Lancaster 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. C. Burris, Harris- 
burg 


PRESIDENTS OF SECTIONS 

Art, Lina Hartzell, Carlisle 

Agriculture, Harold Park, Carlisle 

Commercial, Sylvester Keener, Harrisburg 

Continuation School, H. K. Balsbaugh, 
Harrisburg 

Home Economics, Florence Gleitz, York 

Industrial, William A. Willoughby, Harris- 
burg 

RESOLUTIONS 
The resolutions: 

1. Congratulated the officers for the excel- 
lent program. 

2. Thanked the speakers for their helpful 
messages, 

3. Commended the professional spirit of 
those who attended. 

4, Thanked Superintendent J. W. Potter and 
his associates in Carlisle for making the 
meeting a success. 

5. Re-affirmed the resolutions and the plat- 
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form adopted by the parent association 
at the Reading Convention last De- 
cember. 
6. Recommended 
a. The prompt payment by the State De- 
partment of expense accounts of 
County and Assistant County Super- 
intendents, and all field workers. 

. Imposition of penalties for all violation 
of the vaccination law. 

. More rigid supervision of farm labor 
permits and industrial employment 
certificates for children between the 
ages of 14 and 16. 

. More prompt delivery of the fall issues 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL to new teachers. 

. That the next convention be held in 
Lancaster the week before Easter, 
April 11 and 12, 1930. 

. That the Association be active and ag- 

gressive in the interim. 





The Geneva Conference 


JULY 25-AuGusT 3, 1929 
Approximately five thousand teachers will 
attend the Third Biennial Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
to be held in Geneva, Switzerland from July 5 
to August 3. The theme of the meeting is to 


be “International Understanding and Good- 
will Through Education,” and the general and 
section programs will deal with this subject 
from a variety of standpoints. 

The city of Geneva itself as a tourist center, 
aside from its many international interests and 
its educational history, is a place of charm 
and beauty. Situated at the extreme end of Lake 
Geneva, it is a key city for pleasurable trips 
and excursions of all sorts. Sports of all kinds 
are offered in Geneva, such as sailing, swim- 
ming, and’ fishing in the cool, pure water of 
the Lake, as well as golf, tennis, motor drives, 
and walks. 

Because the city is a tourist center it affords 
admirable accommodations for convention visi- 
tors. In many instances the travel agencies 
approved by the World Federation have se- 
cured blocks of rooms for their patrons, and 
persons who secure their services may find all 
accommodations arranged for by such agencies. 
In countries outside of Continental Europe and 
in South America, full delegations should be 
sent to some central agency to be forwarded 
to the Geneva Committee in block. In the 
United States, the names should be sent either 
to Headquarters at Augusta, Maine, or to the 
Secretary, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

So far as possible, reduced rates are being 
secured on European railways for members 
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of the Conference going to Geneva. Persons 
buying tickets in groups of twelve or more will 
profit by a reduction from 25 per cent to 45 
per cent according to the number of persons 
and the mileage covered. These tickets may be 
used either in going to Geneva or in returning. 
Travel agencies are making provision for such 
reductions in the sum total cost of their tours. 
The travel agencies approved by the Federation 
for the Geneva Conference are: Thomas Cook 
& Son, 585 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Walter H. Woods Company, 80 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.; Temple Tours, Inc., Park 
Square Bldg., Boston, Mass.; The International 
Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
The Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., 
Newton, Mass. The National Education As- 
sociation has designated Thomas Cook & Son 
as its official agency and persons appointed as 
delegates from that organization should secure 
their services ‘through that agency. 





Concerning Our Cover 


Though the American public is becoming 
more travel-minded each year, comparatively 
few include Spain in their itineraries. 

Recognizing this fact, Spain has launched an 
intensive educational program, following the 
visit of Don Alphonso, cousin of the King and 
commander of the Spanish Air Forces, to New 
York last season. 

An information office has been opened in 
New York which is under the direction of 
Miguel de Rivera, son of the premier, the 
present dictator. Other offices will be estab- 
lished in several cities. 

Even the newest of sound devices, the Fox 
Movietone is being used.’ King Alphonso the 
13th, himself, is speaking daily to thousands, 
voicing the greetings of his people and extend- 
ing an invitation to visit Spain. 

In cooperation with this movement, we are 
pleased to present as illustration on our cover 
this month a portrait of a Spanish peasant 
girl, such as the traveler might see gathering 
grapes near Sevilla. 

Why go to Spain? If you are a lover of na- 
ture, go for the grandeur of her mountains, 
the semi-tropical loveliness of her Mediter- 
ranean coasts, the strange fascination of the 
barren brown uplands of Castile. If you are 
a lover of art, a connoisseur of architecture, go 
for the mediaeval quaintness of Avila and To- 
ledo, the noble university buildings of Sala- 
manca, the great Gothic cathedrals of Burgos 
and Leon, the Moorish palaces of Andalusia. 
Your trip will be well repaid when you view 
the treasures of the Spanish Golden Age of 
painting massed in the museum of Madrid, or 
the works of the modern schools that have 
their centers in Barcelona and Valencia. 
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Wren’s Nest 


Atlanta Convention of the N. E. A. 


JUNE 28-JULY 4, 1929 


The “Wren’s Nest,” home of Joel Chandler 
Harris, will be visited by thousands of teach- 
ers who attend the N. E. A. convention at 
Atlanta. The house stands in the midst of 
Snap Bean farm, a plantation of honeysuckle, 
mocking birds, and roses spreading over two 
city lots. 

A GEORGIA GREETING 
Take a bit of Georgia sunshine 
Add a drop of sparkling dew, 
Just a pinch of crimson sunset 
And a rose of tender hue; 
Just a slice of fondest wishes 
And a violet or two, 
Mix them well—a Georgia Greeting 
And I’m sending it to you. 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


Convention theme: “Education for a New 
World.” 


Presiding: Uel W. Lamkin, President of the 
*National Education Association. 

Friday, June 28—Evening, First General 
Session in Atlanta Auditorium. Among the 
speakers will be William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Saturday, June 29—Morning, Second Gen- 
eral Session; Noon, First luncheon of life 
members of National Education Association; 
Afternoon, Visitors to the convention will be 
guests of the citizens of Atlanta at a barbecue; 
Evening, Third General Session. A program 
of Negro music is being arranged by the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. 

Sunday, June 30—Morning, The convention 
theme will be presented in churches throughout 
Georgia; Afternoon, Vesper services under au- 
spices of National Education Association. 


Monday, July 1—Morning, First Business 
Session of Representative Assembly, Fourth 
General Session; Afternoon, Meetings of De- 
partments of the Association; Evening, Fifth 
General Session. 

Tuesday, July 2—Morning, Combined Sixth 
General Session and meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly. Afternoon, Meetings of De- 
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partments of the Association; Evening, Sixth 
General Session. Pageant by the pupils of the 
Atlanta Public Schools. 

Wednesday, July 3—Morning, Second Busi- 
ness Session of the Representative Assembly, 
Seventh General Session; Afternoon, Meetings 
of Departments of the Association; Evening, 
Eighth General Session. 

Thursday, July 4—Morning, Independence 
Day Exercises in Atlanta Auditorium; Noon, 
Adjournment. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


While the National Education Association 
is holding its sixty-seventh annual convention 
in Atlanta, June 28-July 4, there will be held 
in the same city the first informal Inter- 
American Conference on Education, in which 
twenty Latin-American nations have been in- 
vited by President Lamkin to participate. The 
conference has been called looking toward the 
later establishment of an Inter-American Fed- 
eration of, Education Associations. 

Hotels. In the April Journal of the National 
Education Association, page A-118, there is 
printed a complete list of Atlanta Hotels with 
their rates. Persons who wish assistance in se- 
curing hotel rooms may write to Fred Houser, 
Executive Secretary of the Atlanta Convention 
and Tourist Bureau, 218 Mortgage Guarantee 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Automobiles. An automobile road map of 
the United States was published in the Journal 
of the National Education Association for 
January, on page 11. Hundreds of teachers 
and administrators will go to Atlanta by 
motor. 

Railroads. Reduced convention rates of a 
fare and a half for round-trip tickets will be 
allowed by railroads. After May 1, railroad 
identification certificates may be obtained from 
the N. E. A. State Director, or J. W. Crab- 
tree, Secretary of the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Transportation. For suggestive trips for 
Pennsylvanians, see the March number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, pp. 430 and 
431. 

Adjournment on Thursday, July 4, will per- 
mit teachers to attend summer schools or to 
take boats for the conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, July 25-August 3. 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES 


In order that Pennsylvania may receive full 
benefits, every local affiliated association should 
be represented as well as the P. S. E. A. Blanks 
for reporting names and addresses of dele- 
gates and temporary credential cards may be 
secured from the N. E. A. office, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Landis Tanger 


Landis Tanger, superintendent of schools 
at Reading, has been elected principal of the 
State Teachers College at Millersville. Doctor 
Tanger succeeds Charles H. Gordinier who ex- 
pects to retire this summer and who may 
later work in connection with Beckley College, 
Harrisburg. 

Doctor Tanger has been at Reading since 
May, 1922. Previous to that time he had served 
as superintendent of schools at Homestead. 

A native of Lancaster County, Doctor Tan- 
ger received his education at Strasburg High 
School, Millersville Normal, Franklin and 
Marshall College, the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Columbia University. 
He has had wide experience, both as teacher 
and supervisor, including normal school teach- 
ing, organization of special schools, junior high 
school, evening schools, and supervision of a 
large vocational school. 





Leadership is a news sheet devoted to the 
promotion of the Philadelphia Training Pro- 
gram for foremen, supervisors, and leaders of 
foreman conferences and trade improvement 
groups. The sheet is published every once in a 
while by the division of industrial arts of the 
board of public education, Philadelphia, and its 
editor is John J. Matthews, State supervisor 
of industrial education. 
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Amanda E. Stout 


Amanda E. Stout, assistant superintendent 
of Reading Schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent to succeed Landis Tanger, who retires 
on September 1 to become president of the 
Teachers’ College at Millersville. Miss Stout 
will receive the same salary as Dr. Tanger 
did, $7,200 yearly. 

Miss Stout has served the Reading Schools 
for forty-seven years as teacher and super- 
visor. She plans to continue in service just 
long enough to complete the term for which 
Dr. Tanger was elected. This term expires on 
July 1, 1930, and Miss Stout has announced 
that she will retire on that date. 

It is the first time in the history of the city 
of Reading that a woman has been superinten- 
dent of schools, and, as far as it is known, 
Miss Stout is the only woman now serving as 
superintendent of schools in the State. 





WILLIAMSPORT PUBLIC SCHOOL BANKING be- 
gan April 3, 1890 and has been in continuous 
progress for the past thirty years. The idea 
originated with Samuel Transeau, then super- 
intendent of the city schools. Since the inau- 
guration of the system two schools have done 
exceptionally fine banking over a long span of 
years. These schools are the Andrew G. Curtin 
School with Arthur L. Pepperman, principal, 
and George Washington School with Roland T. 
MacLaren, principal. 
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Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home Donor 


Dr. Houston Mifflin, retired physician of Co- 
lumbia, was tendered a banquet in his honor 
at the Columbia Woman’s Club on Saturday 
evening, March 16, by the teachers of the Co- 
lumbia Branch of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. Dr. Mifflin is the donor 
of the two estates, “Norwood” and “Cloverton,” 
near Columbia, recently deeded to the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association to be 
used as a home for retired teachers of the 
Pennsylvania schools. 

Following a very tasty dinner, Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, superintendent of Columbia schools, 
acting as toastmaster, introduced the speakers 
of the evening, C. R. Foster, president of 
the State Education Association, J. Herbert 
Kelley, executive secretary of the association, 
and Robert E. Laramy, superintendent of Al- 
toona schools and chairman of the teachers’ 
home committee. 

Dr. Foster, in a talk outlining the major 
issues of the association for the ensuing year, 
pointed to the teachers’ home project as one 
that is meeting with popular favor throughout 
the State. Dr. Kelley stressed the magnitude 
of the move when he reminded the teachers 
that not only will the home be a pioneer in 
that field, but that it will likewise be looked 
upon as one of the most forward steps in edu- 
cational circles in the country for the year 
1929. Mr. Laramy referred to the ideal loca- 
tion that has been so graciously provided the 
Association through the generosity of Dr. Mif- 
flin. All three speakers paid beautiful tributes 
to the poet, Lloyd Mifflin, in whose honor the 
home will be named, and to Dr. Houston Mifflin, 
who has made possible the home for Pennsyl- 
vania teachers. q 

John B. Kennedy, principal of Columbia 
High School and president of the local P. S. K. 
A. branch, expressed for the Columbia teachers 
their sincere appreciation of Dr. Mifflin’s gift 
to the State Association. 

Dr. Mifflin then told the group about the 
conception of the idea of a teachers’ home and 
of its gradual growth, which culminated in his 
deeding the two estates to the P. S. E. A. 





REPRESENTATIVES of Upper Darby, Chelten- 
ham, and Lower Merion High Schools met re- 
cently at Abington High School at the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Zaidee G. Wyatt, dean of girls, to 
launch a system of courtesy programs. The 
plan involves an exchange of dramatic club 
programs by the schools concerned, each pro- 
gram consisting of two one-act plays, pre- 
sented either at the regular assembly or as 
part of a dramatic club meeting. Such a pro- 
cedure will materially develop an appreciation 
of the educational value of dramatics. 
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JESSIE GRAY, PHILADELPHIA 


“Art deals with things forever incapable of 
definition, things that belong to love, beauty, 
joy and worship, the shapes, powers and glory 
of which are forever building, upbuilding, re- 
building in each man’s soul, and in the soul of 
the whole world.” This refers no less to the 
art of living, the greatest of all arts, than to 
the other fine arts that escape from beauty and 
truth. We find this quotation blazoned by 
Abbey over his figure of art in the capitol at 
Harrisburg. To be a part of a state that began 
in a glorious Vision, as a Holy Experiment— 
to be a worthy citizen of that state is an obli- 
gation to help realize Penn’s vision. It is an 
inescapable responsibility to know and feel com- 
passion, and put it into human form to dwell 
in Pennsylvania to help those in need. It is 
bounden duty to reap a harvest of more abund- 
ant life, because we are its citizens and have its 
welfare in our keeping. 


That it has so frequently been accomplished 
in this state justifies Penn’s prophecy and his 
experiment. Recently, the gift of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Home for teachers had its inception in 
the heart of a loyal brother who gave to us 
teachers the homestead where that fraternal 
loyalty and love blossomed into the final fruit 
which commemorates the love, beauty, joy, and 
worship of one life, for all life. It is the re- 
action of tenderness by a physician for those 
who are hurt. It is compassion! It is a gift 
to those who can give nothing in return save 
the unbuilding of sorrow and neglect in life, 
and the rebuilding of life in gratitude and ap- 
preciation for the gift of a haven of peace and 
rest. 


This exquisite home on the Lincoln Highway, 
overlooking the dreamy Susquehanna (of which 
we read in the March P. S. E. A. Journal), 
is Dr. Houston Mifflin’s gift to us Pennsylvania 
teachers in memory of his artist brother, Dr. 
Lloyd Mifflin. Pennsylvania itself was the 
royal gift, through Penn, to all who were dis- 
tressed and needed a new home. What is our 
vision regarding Dr. Mifflin’s gift? Shall it 
be forever to build, unbuild, and rebuild in 
each needy teacher’s soul the restoration of 
love, beauty, joy, and worship, that may have 
been lost in battling with the years? Our atti- 
tude toward this gift, our response because of 
it will make us worthy or unworthy. The 
whole history of our state challenges each 
teacher to respond generously toward its main- 
tenance, as an expression of gratitude for our 
health and usefulness unimpaired. The gift 
of a $60,000 home is asking each teacher for 
sanction and approval to function in lives 
whose strength has turned to weakness. It is 
asking each and every teacher whose vision is 
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undimmed either by tears or the years to ex- 
press gratitude concretely in financial form, 
that this haven of rest may be a shelter for 
stricken teachers. Happiness and friends are 
still ours, hope and stout hearts are still ours. 
Shall they not urge compassion for those who 
dwell in shadow? 

That we teachers of Pennsylvania may be 
worthy of this gift, we must be generous, we 
must be willing to give cheerfully toward its 
support. It is our only way to have the word 
“compassion” made flesh to dwell among us. 
Fifty cents is asked of each of our 60,000 
teachers. Many will give fifty dollars. Some 
will give more! 

Pennsylvania has its first teachers’ home, 
the gift of a noble Pennsylvanian. Let Penn- 
sylvania teachers set the pace to make this 
home a retreat. It is a privilege! 

Surely the spirit of need is being clothed 
with the garments of tenderness, pity, and 
generosity. Pennsylvania will live up to the 
Vision Glorious, the Holy Experiment to secure 
“defence to those who in the struggle of life 
have been left defenceless.” 





Parent-Teacher Associations 
Montgomery County 


Parent-Teacher Associations from all sec- 
tions of Montgomery County, comprising more 
than 400 delegates and guests, recently assem- 
bled at the Abington High School for the Third 
Annual County Convention of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Feature speakers of the day were Mrs. Mar- 
garet Wells Wood, field worker of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association and Mrs. 
Charles E. Roe, national field secretary of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The Abington High Scrap Book, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. William Brice, State President, 
was sent to Mrs. Mohr, State chairman of pub- 
licity, one of eight books to be selected for 

exhibition at the National Convention. 





Free Film Shows How Books 
Are Made 
One of the most interesting features among 


the exhibits at the recent N. E. A. Convention 
in Cleveland was the motion picture, “Books— 


From Manuscript to Classroom.” This film, 
which fascinatingly revealed the operations 
in the making of a textbook, was on view in the 
booth of the John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia publishers. 

This company will supply this film, without 
charge, to any school that desires to show it 
and that has a 16 mm. projector. This is the 
usual amateur size projector. 
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Regional Press Groups 


Reports of the organization of four regional 
press groups of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association have been received in the office of 
the secretary-treasurer since the April issue 
of the Journal went to press. 

In the fall of 1928 the staff of the Myers- 
town High School Newsgram conceived the 
idea of forming a county organization in order 
to confer with contemporary publications. 
From this idea a Lebanon County School Press 
Association was formed before the P. S. P. A. 
decided to hold regional meetings. 

The L. C. S. P. A. holds meetings each 
month in the various schools of the county. Its 
members are: Lebanon High Newsette, Leba- 
non H.S.; Henry Houck Herald, Henry Houck 
Jr. H. S., Lebanon; Harding Booster, Harding 
Jr. H. S., Lebanon;. and M. H. S. Newsgram, 
Myerstown. The Broadcaster of Newmans- 
town and the Albright Bulletin expect to join 
the group. The officers of the Association 
are: President, Kendig B. Cully, Myerstown; 
vice-president, Winona Schroff, Lebanon; sec- 
retary, Irene Heiser, Lebanon; and treasurer, 
Morris B. Uhrich, Myerstown. 

A Bradford County Junior-Senior Regional 
Press Association was organized on February 
22 at Towanda High School. Representatives 
from four member schools were present: Troy, 
Canton, Athens, and Towanda. Four meet- 
ings are to be held during the year, one at each 
of the four member schools. The meetings 
will be in charge of the editor-in-chief of the 
home school, and he will appoint a member of 
his staff to act as secretary. A second meeting 
of the group was held April 12 at Troy, and 
a third will be held at Athens in May. 

A Bucks County School Press Association 
was formed at Morrisville High School on 
March 16. Thirty-three representatives from 
Bensalem, Richboro, Doylestown, and Morris- 
ville were present at this meeting. This group 
will meet twice each year, at the beginning of 
each semester, the meetings to be held at the 
various schools of the organization. The host 
school will provide a presiding officer and sec- 
retary for the meeting held at its school. 

Sharon High School acted as host to the 
Mercer County Press Association on March 23. 
Of the fifteen schools of the county, six were 
represented, the total attendance being thirty- 
seven. This group will also hold two meetings 
a year with the faculty adviser of the publica- 
tion of the school at which the conference is 
held acting as chairman. 





A pessimist is one who sees disaster in 
every opportunity. An optimist is one who 
sees opportunity in every disaster.—John D. 
Rockefeller. 
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Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States 


PRESIDENT HooveR’Ss FAITH IN THE SCHOOLS 


Herbert Hoover’s faith in the public schools 
of the nation is shown in his public addresses. 
In his inaugural address President Hoover 
said: 

“Although education is primarily a respon- 
sibility of the States and local communities, 
and rightly so, yet the Nation as a whole is 
vitally concerned in its development every- 
where to the highest standards and to com- 
plete universality. 

“We cannot hope to succeed in directing this 
complex civilization unless we can draw all 
the talent of leadership from the whole people. 
One civilization after another has been wrecked 
upon the attempt to secure sufficient leadership 
from a single group or class. 

“If we would prevent the growth of class 
distinction and would constantly refresh our 
leadership with the ideals of our people, we 
must draw constantly from the general mass. 

“The full opportunity for every boy and girl 
to rise through the selective processes of edu- 
cation can alone secure to us this leadership.” 

Mr. Hoover’s belief. in the power of educa- 
tion he summarized in Good Housekeeping for 
June, 1928: “Education is the central power 
house of our whole system. . . . Our school 
business is the business—fundamentally—that 
has made us what we are.” 
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Speaking before the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., on February 25, 
1926, Mr. Hoover declared: “If we were to 
suppress our educational system for a single 
generation, the equipment would decay, most 
of our people would die of starvation; intel- 
lectually and spiritually we would slip back 
four thousand years in human progress. We 
could recover the loss of any other business in 
a few years—but not this one.” 





High School Accreditation 


The next list of accredited secondary schools 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland will 
be published January 1, 1930. Schools which 
have not been accredited and which desire to 
be considered for inclusion on this list must 
apply to the Commission on Secondary Schools 
before September 15, 1929. Application blanks 
have been sent to all schools in the territory 
whose names do not appear on the present list. 
The territory includes New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Panama Canal Zone. 
Schools having the following types of grade 
organization are considered: Grades 7-12, 
9-12, 10-12. 

The Standards for Secondary Schools adopt- 
ed by the Association furnish the principal 
basis for consideration of schools but all avail- 
able facts are taken into consideration. A 
school that has applied but that has not been 
approved is advised of its shortcomings, and 
the information it submits is retained on file 
in the office of the Commission until new evi- 
dence is presented which warrants the ap- 
proval of the school for inclusion on the list. 
The Commission holds as confidential all infor- 
mation regarding each school and gives no 
publicity to any unfavorable action or to any 
contact it may have with the school. 

Of course, the efficiency of a school is the 
fundamental requisite for accrediting. The 
Commission believes that efficient secondary 
schools must perform a number of important 
functions. One of these is preparation for 
higher institutions; but a school may be effi- 
cient and still not prepare for college, or it 
may prepare for college and not be efficient. 
While recognizing this fact, the Commission 
does not at present assume any responsibility 
beyond that of judging the ability of an effi- 
cient secondary school to prepare for college. 
Approval by the Commission means merely 
approval for accrediting to college. Nor does 
the Commission attempt to decide whether a 
school should or should not offer college pre- 
paratory work. This is a function of the state 
department of education or of the trustees of 
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the school. If a school meets the Standards 
for Secondary Schools, the Commission will 
accredit it regardless of the name of the school 
or its general classification. 


As a means of establishing local contacts and 
facilitating the work of accrediting, the Com- 
mission has established a system of state com- 
mittees to act in an advisory capacity. Each 
state committee consists of a public secondary 
school principal, a private secondary school 
head-master, a representative of the State De- 
partment of Education in charge of secondary 
schools, a registrar or director of admissions 
in a higher institution, a professor of secon- 
dary education in a higher institution, the resi- 
dent member or members of the Commission, 
and the chairman of the Commission. These 
state committees meet early in October of each 
year to examine the information submitted by 
schools in their respective states applying for 
‘inclusion on the list, and make recommenda- 
tions. The Commission meets in November 
and takes final action on the application of 
each School. The names of the newly accredited 
schools are read at the annual meeting of 
the Association at the end of November 
and included in the list published on the first 
of January of the following year. 

Heretofore, the cost of accrediting was de- 
frayed by a subvention of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, but the work of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools will now be conducted on a 
self-supporting basis. All schools which meet 
the Standards for Secondary Schools and are 
placed on the list of Accredited Secondary 
Schools will be required to pay a fee of $15. 
If the Commission finds that the report of a 
visitor is necessary before taking action, the 
school will be required to pay the visitor’s fee 
of $20 and his traveling expenses. 


Inclusion on the list of Accredited Secondary 
Schools of the Association and membership in 
the Association are entirely independent. Mem- 
bership in the Association is highly desirable 
from a professional point of view. A member 
school is entitled to have its faculty attend the 
annual meeting, to participate in its sessions, 
and to receive copies of the proceedings and 
other publications. Such membership may be 
secured by application to the secretary, George 
William McClelland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inquiries concerning accrediting should be 
addressed to E. D. Grizzell, Chairman, Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAYTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, which was dedi- 
cated on March 23, was inspected by approxi- 
mately seven hundred people, most of whom 
remained for the dedication exercises. 
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Thanksgiving Play at Zem Zem 
Hospital 

The crippled school children of Zem Zem 
Hospital, Erie, presented a very successful 
play for their Thanksgiving program. 

As they reported in their own newspaper, 
there were twelve characters: the Pilgrims, 
including the Robinson and Brewster fami- 
lies, and their friends, Miles Standish, William 
Bradford, and the Indians. There were three 
scenes: the Pilgrims in England, the Pilgrims 
in Holland, and the first Thanksgiving in 
America. 

In all very little school time was given over 
to the rehearsals. Parts were given out Fri- 
day evening and by Monday morning the chil- 
dren were ready for the first rehearsal. That 
the play was presented satisfactorily on Wed- 
nesday afternoon of the same week shows the 
eagerness and keen interest with which the 
children worked. 

Physical handicaps were entirely forgotten 
in the pleasure of dressing up and assuming 
other characters. To the audience there was 
a certain pathos in seeing William Bradford 
unable to sit down or rise without assistance, 
and in seeing an Indian on crutches; but the 
cast itself saw nothing but the perfect play. 
Activities of this type give the children an 
opportunity to assert themselves and to forget 
that they are not physically hardy. 

This hospital houses one of the orthopedic 
classes of the Erie Schools. Mrs. Emma Kirsch- 
ner is the teacher of the class. 





Seven Fine Arts 

To dress so well no one will think about how 
you are dressed. 

To talk so convincingly that profanity is un- 
necessary. 

To believe in yourself without being a bore. 

To keep the friendship of the man you have 
to criticize. 

To earn dividends without working unjustices. 

To tell.all the truth that needs be told and 
no more. 

To play for recreation and not for dissipation. 

—Musical Forecast 
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MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


A new three-book series of arithmetics 
for grades three through eight 
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Samuel Edwin Weber 


‘On the recommendation of Superintendent 

William M. Davidson, the Board of Education 
of Pittsburgh has appointed Samuel Edwin 
Weber, superintendent of schools, Charleston, 
W. Va., since 1922, to the position of Associate 
Superintendent of Schools in Pittsburgh in 
charge of personnel at a salary of $10,000 a 
year. Promptly upon hearing of this appoint- 
ment, the Board of Education of Charleston 
offered to meet the salary in order to retain 
Dr. Weber. 
has accepted the Pittsburgh appointment and 
plans to report for duty in June. 

While Dr. Weber was born in Missouri, he 
really belongs to Pennsylvania, as the follow- 
ing data indicate: 

(a) A graduate of the Lock Haven Normal 
School in 1895. 

(b) A graduate of Lafayette College in 
1901. 

(c) A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1905, where he took the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

His experience is as follows: 

(a) Elementary Schools of Pennsylvania, 
1894-97. 

(b) Principal, 
School, 1901-3. 

(c) Fellow in Pedagogy, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1903-5. 

(d) Superintendent of Training School in 
the Cortland Normal School in the State of 
New York, 1905-7. 

(e) State High School Inspector of the State 
of Louisiana, 1908-10. 

(f) Dean of the School of Liberal Arts and 
Professional Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1910-14. 

(g) Director of Summer Sessions for Teach- 
ers at same institution during same years. 

(h) Superintendent of Schools, Scranton, 
Pa., 1914-22. 


North Wales, Pa. High 


His salary there is $7,500. He- 
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(i) Professor Educational Administration 
and Supervision, University of Pennsylvania, 
Summer Session, 1922-23. 

Doctor Weber is a Past President of the 
P. S. E. A., having served in 1918. The asso- 
ciation’s membership that year increased from 
18,326 to 28,958. 





Commercial Teachers’ 
Preparation 


G. G. Hill, Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, recently made a 
survey of the different degrees available for 
commercial teachers in the different states in 
the Union. 


He asked each state department of education 
throughout the Union to give a list of the 
degree granting schools offering courses to 
commercial teachers. He then secured cata- 
logs from each of these institutions and certain 
information by questionnaire. 


A summary of the results indicate that at 
the present time there is little consistency in 
the degrees granted preparation to commer- 
cial teaching. The education degree exceeds 
that of a degree in commercial education. 


A brief summary of the results follows: 


UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES OFFERED 


N. E. N.C. So. . 
States States States States Total 
11 12 14 11 48 
44 50 34 22 150 


No. of states heard from.... 
No. of schools heard from... 
Degrees available for com- 
mercial teachers 
1. Bachelor of Science in 
Education 
Bachelor of Science.... 
Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce 4 6 
Bachelor of Business Arts 3 ; 
1 


if 4 
3. ¢64 


Bachelor of Education. . 
Bachelor of Science in 
Commercial Education.. 
Bachelor of Science in 
Administration 

. Bachelor of Commercial 
Science 

: he gf of Science in 


fo Pr aor wy 


gg hee 

. Bachelor of Philosophy. . 

. Associate Accountant... 

. Associate Secretary 

. Bachelor of Arts 

- Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
cation 

. Bachelor of Art in Com- 
merce 

. Bachelor of Art in Com- 
mercial Education .... 

7. Rachelor of Art in Secre- 
tarial Science cae ee 


GRADUATE DEGREES OFFE 


No. of states heard from.... 11 12 14 11 48 
No. of schools heard from.. 44 50 34 22 150 
Degrees available for com- 
mercial teachers: : 
1. Master of Science DS es : | 
. Master of Commercial 
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2. 
Science 

3. Master of Arts 

4. Master in Education.... 

5. Doctor of Philosophy... 

6. Doctor in Education.... 
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Abington High School Football Team 


The Abington High School football team found themselves at the end of the current 
season Old York Road “Big Three” Champions, Suburban High School Champions, and 
Eastern Pennsylvania High School Champions. Undefeated, untied, unscored upon, 
they rolled up 225 points to their opponents’ 0. J. C. Weirick is principal of Abington 
High School; Glenn Snodgrass, coach of the team; and Bud Kern, captain of the squad. 


Commencement 


Commencement is a time to sum up what 
has been done and what should be done. This 
year, in particular, after the ratification of 
the General Pact for the Renunciation of War, 
the subject of World Peace should have a place 
on the commencement program. 

The Friends’ Peace Committee, 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, has suggestions and 
speakers for closing exercises which it will be 
glad to send interested schools. 





A Correction 
In the April issue of the Journal, pages 510 
and 516, an error was made in the report of 
the accident in which Martin E. Foyle was 
killed and Livingston Seltzer injured. 
Martin E. Foyle of Heckscherville, assistant 
county superintendent of schools in Schuylkill 


County, was killed when he lost control of the * 


machine he was driving while adjusting the 
windshield wiper. Livingston Seltzer, a pas- 
senger in the machine, received injuries which 
are painful but not serious. 





Education is simply the soul of society as 
it passed from one generation to another.— 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


Free Educational Lectures 
MT. GRETNA, JULY 8-AUGUST 2 


The Pennsylvania Chautauqua Association, 
Mt. Gretna, announces the following program 
of free educational lectures and concerts tor 
the 1929 season: July 8, F. H. Green, “Some 
Celebrated Jacks”; July 12, Rev. C. Waldo 
Cherry, “China As It Looked To Me”; July 15, 
Norman C. Schlichter, “Kipling, The Anglo- 
Saxon Voice”; July 17, The Harrisburg Trio; 
July 19, James P. Whyte, “Scotland in Song 
and Story”; July 22, Norman C. Schlichter, 
“The Goal of American Industry”; July 24, 
Linn L. Reist, Esq., “Italy—Today and To- 
morrow”; July 26, Howard E. Enders, “South 
American Indian Life”; July 29, Professor 
Enders, “South American Jungle Life’; Au- 
gust 2, Arthur Billings Hunt, “Humorous 
Songs of the World.” Lectures are at 8 P. M. 

Four special poetry and story programs for 
boys and girls will be given by Doctor Schlich- 
ter on July 12, 19, 26, August 2 at 9 A. M., to 
which teachers and adults will be welcome. 

Special announcements are being sent to 
teachers of Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, and 
Berks Counties. 





“The common school is the cradle of 
America’s greatness.”—Theodore Parker. 
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W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., newly elected president 
of the Southeastern Convention District, was 
born in New York City. He attended public 
schools in New Jersey and New York prior to 
going to Harvard College where he received 
his A.B. in 1907. His advanced education was 
obtained at Columbia University and at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
where he received his doctor’s degree in 1918. 

Dr. Ryan taught in the public schools of 
Nutley, N. J. and in the University of Wiscon- 
sin before going to the United States Bureau 
of Education in 1912. He served successively 
as assistant editor, editor, and specialist in 
vocational education and guidance, leaving in 
1920 to become educational editor of the New 
York Evening Post. A year and a half later 
Dr. Ryan came to Swarthmore College as pro- 
fessor of education and head of the department 
of education. 





A Colorful Age 


The effect of things on us through our eyes, 
or in a “visual” way, has been the subject of 
much study by psychologists and scientists of 
late, and much has been accomplished along 
these lines in medical institutions. 

In the development of this theory, schools 
have learned the value of color and are stress- 
ing it in their work to such an extent that the 
demand for more and more colors has become 
increasingly insistent. 

Take wax crayons, for instance. Not so long 
since “Crayonex” No. 8, a box containing eight 
colors, fulfilled every school wax crayon need. 
As the demand for more colors grew, a six- 
teen color box (Crayonex No. 4) was added to 
the line and receritly a twenty-four color box 
(Crayonex No. 28) has been placed on the 
market. The instant popularity of this last 
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box attests to the present demand for a wide 
range of colors. 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, alive to new sales possibilities, has to 
some extent at least, been responsible for the 
recent expansion in this field through the de. | 
velopment of the process called “Crayonexing” 
—a method of applying “Crayonex” designs to 
fabrics. 

“Crayonex” contains an increased amount 
of pure color to the proportion of wax, this 
color acting as a fabric dye when released 
through the process of applying heat by means 
of a warm iron. Many articles may be thus 
decorated, such as bed spreads, cushions, cur- 
tains, table runners, couch covers,—practically 
any article on which a touch of color or deco- 
ration is required. 


Full information and helps ay be secured 
from The American Crayon ni lloet along 
with sample and catalog. 





Inter-High School Literary, De- 
bate, and Musical League 


SENATE AND HousE CHAMBERS OF THE STATE 
CAPITOL, HARRISBURG, May 24 

The State Contest to be held at Harrisburg, 
May 24, forenoon, afternoon, and evening, 
promises to be an event of unusual interest to 
every high school boy and girl throughout the 
entire State. Station WBAK of Harrisburg 
will broadcast the program for about two hours 
during the day and about one hour in the 
evening. Every high school boy and girl in 
Pennsylvania and adjoining States ought to 
“tune in” on these fine programs of literary 
and musical art. 

Leading men in public life in Pennsylvania 
will preside over the meetings and act as judges 
in various events. John A. H. Keith, State su- 
perintendent; Chief Justice Baldridge of the 
Supreme Court; Theodore J. Grayson of the 
University of Pennsylvania; C. R. Foster, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; R. B. Taylor, president of the 
League; City Superintendents Edwin C. Broome 
of Philadelphia, Wm. M. Davidson of Pitts- 
burgh, C. H. Garwood of Harrisburg, John C. 
Diehl of Erie, S. J. Slawson of Johnstown, 
J. B. Richey of McKeesport, Landis Tanger of 
Reading, C. C. Green of New Castle, and H. 


E. Gress of Lancaster; and others will be there. 


This contest in literary, debate, and musical 
activities, held in the Capitol City of the State, 
will be a fitting climax to the work of the high 
schools for the year 1928-29. 





Life goes the way youth finally takes.— 
Herbert Hoover. 
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Planning a Trip Abroad 


PAUL B. NELSON 


of a lifetime or it can be a perfect flop. 
It all depends upon the way it’s planned. 

The problems confronting the educator con- 
templating a summer’s sojourn abroad may be 
classified somewhat as follows: how long to be 
gone; what class of ocean passage; how to 
travel in Europe; what places to see; order of 
countries and cities on itinerary; and last but 
not least, the cost. 

There’s no use trying to see Europe in three 
weeks. The ocean voyage takes about a week 
each way and that leaves a very short time for 
traveling. On the other hand, it is not wise 
to spend too much time; even the best traveler 
will become “‘fed up” on a prolonged round of 
art galleries, museums, and palaces. 

A tour of six weeks to two months seems to 
be the choice of a majority of teachers. If one 
leaves soon after the close of school, there will 
remain an interim of several weeks between 
time of return from Europe and the start of 
the fall semester. This additional “rest period” 
is quite necessary, for traveling is strenuous 
in any event. Moreover, Europe has a way 
of unsettling one that a brief time is needed 
for acclimation of American ways of thinking 
and doing. P 

What’s this tourist third or student cabin 
I’ve been reading about? Tourist third is 
an innovation in ocean travel. It has 
brought Europe hundreds of miles closer to 
every teacher’s vacation budget. Tourist third 
is a special section of the ship, often the equiva- 
lent of second class and far superior to the 
second cabin of the crack liner a few decades 
ago. Accommodations are clean, well venti- 
lated, and comfortable. The food is mighty 
good. And there’s lots of room in the cabins: 
that is, if everyone doesn’t dress for dinner at 
the same time. 

Those who travel tourist third are all 

interesting, cultured folk who are al- 
ways going places and doing things. 
Most of them cross about every summer 
and prefer to spend the difference be- 
tween first class and tourist third in 
adding miles to their journeys or per- 
haps, in additional purchases abroad. 


N TRIP to Europe can be the experience 


For the teacher “doing” Europe for the first 
time, an escorted tour is strongly recommend- 
ed. Why? To insure that he will see what he 
wants to see and still keep within his budgets 
of time and money. 


Europe is small, comparatively speaking, 
but nevertheless it is so diversified that travel 
involves some complications. Especially if one 
is not desirous of a multitude of experiences 
in a multitude of languages, and does not want 
to spend sightseeing time in argument with the 
concierge, customs official, and ticket taker, he 
will let a tour conductor and courier complete 
the travel arrangements. 


All Europe is interesting to the educator. 
It is wise to spend a larger amount of time— 
extra time—in cities and countries of special 
interest. Teach Spanish? Obviously, a motor 
tour of Spain, the land of romance and color. 
The teacher of French should live in France 
for a while and hear this language spoken by 
the natives. We almost said “learn” this lan- 
guage, but we’ll let the reader wait and judge 
for himself. 


Much of the success of a trip abroad depends 
upon the order in which cities and countries 
are visited. Each country is so different and 
no two travelers like the same thing. 


Here’s a hint—go to England first. There 
one is sure to be understood while getting ac- 
customed to European hotels—their meals and 
service—and all general travel conditions. 


About the cost. Of course that depends upon 
your tastes—how much you will spend for 


extras, etc. A mighty good vacation of travel 

can be arranged for five hundred dollars. You 

can see several countries and perhaps stay in 

Paris, independently, for an extra week or two, 
for this amount. 


Travel is a good investment. It will 
repay the teacher in broadened point of 
view, usefulness as an educator, and in 
revived hope, enthusiasm, and health. 


But to insure these returns, plan the 
vacation trip abroad intelligently! 
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Walter E. Severance 


Walter E. Severance, principal of the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, was elected 
president of the Southern Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A. at its meeting in Carlisle, 
March 23. Mr. Severance went through the 
public schools of Lynn, Massachusetts, to Har- 
vard College, where he was given the degree 
of A.B. He immediately went into high school 
work in which, as teacher and administrator, 
he has remained ever since. While teaching 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, he earned by after- 
noon courses the degree of A.M. at Harvard. 
Besides his New England experience, Mr. Sev- 
erance held principalships in New York and 
Ohio, before coming to Harrisburg in 1918. 





Prizes and Scholarships 
SAFETY CONTESTS FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


Offering as principal awards a trip to Wash- 
ington with all expenses paid to the winning 
pupil and the successful teacher who submit 
the best papers in their respective competitions, 
the highway Education Board announces the 
eighth annual safety essay and lesson contest 
open to elementary school pupils and element- 
ary school teachers of the nation. 


The subject of the essays by pupils is “My 
Duty as a Junior Citizen to Observe Traffic 
Rules.” These papers are not to exceed 500 
words in length, and the participants are lim- 
ited to pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades who are not more than fourteen 
years of age. 

All elemenary school teachers in the eighth 
and lower grades are eligible to take part in 
the lesson contest. The lessons are to be 
not more than 3,000 nor less than 1,000 words 
in length, and are to be written on the subject, 
“Training Future Citizens in Street and High- 
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way Safety,” a corollary to the pupils’ subject. 

The closing date of the contest is May 10. 
For further details, contestants may write to 
the Highway Education Board, Architects 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 
WORKERS 


Two full tuition scholarships are available 
for women in the field of health education at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (De. 
partment of Biology and Public Health) for 
1929-30. These scholarships cover the full 
scholastic year, beginning in September and 
closing in June. 

The awards will be based upon the nature 
and quality of the previous academic work 
of the applicant, the ability which she has al- 


‘ready shown in professional work in the field 


of public health or education, her need of 
scholarship aid, and the probable value of her 
further contribution to health education. 

Through an affiliation between Massachuv- 
setts Institute of Technology and the under- 
graduate School of Education of Boston Uni. 
versity and the graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University those who wish to take 
courses in education while studying at the 
Institute may do so without additional fee at 
either Boston University or Harvard. 

The scholarships will be awarded on June 
25, 1929, and applications should be received 
not later than June 1. All those who are in- 
terested in these scholarships are invited tc § 
write to the Child Health Education Service of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, for application 
blanks. 


POSTER CONTEST 


Two Groups of Prizes Offered High School 
Students 

The Home Insurance Company of New York, 
one of the large fire insurance companies, is 
conducting a poster contest for the best de- 
signs in Fire Prevention Posters. 

This contest is two-fold. Locally it will be 
conducted by home agents of the insurance 
company who are in almost every city and 
town of the United States, and in Canada. 
They will secure the approval and cooperation 
of the superintendent and art supervisor in 
each school and supply the necessary infor- 
mation and material. This consists of an- 
nouncement posters; folders giving full de- 
tails, requirements, suggestions, and applica- 
tion blanks; and other literature to help the 
competing students in designing their posters. 

The home agent will exhibit the posters later 
in the spring and a jury, made up of three 
prominent men of his city, will judge them 
and make the awards which are determined by 
him. 
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The first prize winning poster of the local 
contest will then be sent to The Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York for entrance in 
the National Contest. There it will compete 
with the prize winning posters from home 
agents all over the country for the national 
prizes: First, $100; second, $50; and third, $25. 

In addition the first prize winning poster 
of the National Contest may, if of sufficient 
merit, be reproduced in full color and dis- 
tributed throughout the country during Fire 
Prevention Week in October. 





Audubon Bird Pictures and 
Leaflets for Bird-Study 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties announces that through the generosity 
of its friends it is again enabled te furnish 
large numbers of colored bird pictures and 
leaflets to school teachers and pupils of the 
United States and Canada. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have a few 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 
more common North American birds. The teach- 
er will also explain that each child wishing 
to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten cents 
in return for which he will receive a set of 
six beautifully colored bird-pictures made from 
original paintings by America’s leading bird- 
artists. Accompanying each of these pictures, 
also, there will be a leaflet with four pages 
of text, written by well-known authorities on 
bird-life. This will tell in an entertaining way 
about the habits of the birds, their courtship, 
their songs, their nests, their food, their win- 
ter and summer homes, their travels, their 
enemies, and many other facts of interest. 
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There is furnished, too, with each leaflet an 
outline drawing of the bird which the pupil 
may fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child receives in addition a beautiful 
Audubon Button of some favorite bird in color 
which is a badge of membership in the club. 
A new set of pictures and leaflets is furnished 
every year to all who wish to repeat this plan 
of bird-study. 

Every teacher who is succeesful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives free a 
year’s subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore 
which is the world’s leading popular periodical 
devoted entirely to birds. When a teacher is 
unable to form a club of as many as twenty- 
five a subscription to Bird-Lore is not given, 
but the bird-study material is supplied the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies twenty cents for 
every child enrolled, and this means that the 
the material is actually furnished at half the 
cost of publication and distribution. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, our circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sam- 
ple leaflet will be sent to any teacher making 
request to T. Gilbert Pearson, President, Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 





Castle Sand Tabie 


The medieval castle in this picture is a his- 
tory project worked out by the pupils of the 
sixth grades in the Renovo Public Schools. 
Cigar boxes, rock paper, pine cone trees, cot- 
ton, pebbles, artificial snow, and icicles were 
some of the things used in its construction. 
Viola Campbell teaches history in the fifth and 
sixth grades. 
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Amendments 


To P. I. A. A. CONSTITUTION AND ELIGIBILITY 
RuLes. ALL AMENDMENTS CARRIED 


Tabulation Made at Annual Meeting, Reading, 
Dec. 27, 1928 


Amendment 1. Referring to Article VI, page 10, on 

amendments. 

Paragraph 1, Yes 307, No 22. 

Paragraph 2, Yes 290, No 88. 

Paragraph 3, Yes 237, No 20 

Paragraph 4, Yes 298, No 27. 

Paragraph 5, Yes 299, No 11. 

Paragraph 6, Yes 307, No 19. 

(Effective immediately) 
Referring to Art. I, Sec. 2, page 3, 

on dues. Yes 287, No 39. 

Amendment 8. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 2, page 4, 
on composition of State Board of Control. Yes 
310, No 11. (Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 4. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 3, page 4, 
on repeal of same. Yes 322, No 4. (Effective 
immediately.) 

Amendment 5. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 5, page 4, 
on Adviser to Board of Control. Yes 326, No 
(Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 6. Referring to Art. III, pages 4, 5, 6, 

8, on renumbering sections. Yes 325, No 1. 
(Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 7. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 9(a), page 
5, on names of officers. Yes 326, No 4. 
(Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 8. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 9(b), 
page 5, on signing of orders. Yes 328, No 0. 
(Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 9. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 9(c), on 
auditing of accounts. Yes 327, No 1. (Effective 
immediately.) 

Amendment 10. Referring to Art. III, See. 9(e), 
page 6, regarding duties of Secretary. Yes 320, 
No 4. (Effective immediately.) 

— 11. Referring to Art. III, Sec. 1, page 
8, on manager of teams. Yes 319, No 5. 
(Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 12. Referring to Art. V, Sec. 1(b), page 
8, on competition with high schools outside of 
State. Yes 327, No 0. (Effective beginning of 
school year of 1929- 1930.) 

Amendment 13. Referring to Art. V, Sec. 2(a), page 
9, on failure to fulfill contract. Yes 324, No 2. 
(Effective beginning of school year of 1929-1930.) 

Amendment 14. Referring to Art. V, Sec. 2, page 9, 
on cancellation of games. Yes 324, No 2. 
(Effective beginning of school year of 1929-1930.) 

Amendment 15. Referring to Rule 1(a), page 11, 
on age limit of contestants. Yes 242. No 85. 
(Effective beginning of school year of 1929-1930.) 

Amendment 16. Referring to Rule 1(c), page 11, 
on absence of pupil due to late entrance. Yes 
276, No 48. (Effective beginning of school year 
of 1929-1930.) 

Amendment 17. Referring to Rule 4(e), page 14, 
same to be repealed. Yes 321, No 5 ee 
beginning of school year of 1929-1930. 

— 18. Referring to Brits ot of rules 

10, 11, 12, 18. Yes 326, No 0. (Effective 
I Mill ) 
Berering to Junior High Schools 


o. 9. 

Yes 314, No 11. 
Yes 312, No 14. 
9(c). Yes 219, No 107. 

Amendment 23. Sma tes to Junior High Schools 

ets a ee 
9(d). Yes 253, No 72. 
9(e). Yes 261, No 65. 
9(f). Yes 263, No 64. 

Amendments No. 19 and No. 23 (Effective begin- 
ning of school year of 1929-1930.) 

Amendment 20. Referring to Rule 10(a), page <4 
on certification of contestants. Yes $24, No 2. 
(Effective immediately.) 

Amendment 21. Referring to Rule 10(b), page 15, 
on data that must be furnished district com- 
mittee, in case of dispute. Yes 823, No 
(Effective immediately.) 


Amendment 2. 
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Amendment 22, Referring to Rule 1(f), on repre- 


a member. 8 324, No 8. 
of school oir oe 1929-1938 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDMUND WIcHT, Secretary. 
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Michigan Education 
Association Building 


HE new office building of the Michigan 

Education Association at Lansing is 

a very complete structure. It is a three 
story brick and stone structure, costing approxi- 
mately $75,000, including the site. It embodies 
the latest type of office building efficiency to 
which is added the beauty of American Colonial 
architecture. It is located at 985 North Wash- 
ington Avenue, just outside the Lansing busi- 
ness district. This location gives the quiet 
and convenience of a residence environment, 
having the special advantage of ample park- 
ing space for automobiles. 

This new structure is now the headquarters 
for an organization of more than thirty thov- 
sand teachers and school executives of Michi- 
gan. Membership in the Michigan Education 
Association includes approximately ninety-five 
per cent of all the teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents of public schools 
in Michigan. 

Several modern features are included in the 
structure, which is finished in a rustic ori- 
ental brick, with the interiors done in tan and 
green. The wood finish is of the type known 
as “magnolia.” The building is heated by an 
automatic oil burning system, and equipped 
with an automatic elevator. A dictograph in- 
terior telephone system has been installed, and 
between the offices on the second and third 
floors are semi-removable partitions. 

A striking feature is the beautiful lobby, 
on the main floor, which is indirectly lighted. 

In the basement are located a work-room, 
boiler-room, storage room, janitor’s head- 
quarters, and office rooms. E. T. Cameron, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, will oc- 
cupy the office at the right of the lobby, on 
entering the building. At the left will be the 
office of Arthur H. Rice, who was added to 
the staff late in December, as managing edi- 
tor of the Michigan Education Journal, month- 
ly publication of the associations. The library 
and reception room, open to teachers at all 
times, a room for meetings of the executive 
board, storage room, and offices of Christina 
MacDonald, assistant secretary, Virginia Ford 
and Dorothy Keast, bookkeeper, are also in- 
cluded in the first floor plans. 





As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other you will find what is needful for you in 
a book.—George MacDonald. 
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East Junior High School Band, Lancaster 


National Association for 
Research in Science 
Teaching 

The National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, which was organized a year 
ago, held its first program meeting at Cleve- 
land during the session of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


The program included seven papers, all of 
which represented very careful pieces of re- 
search in the field of science teaching. The 
papers were presented by Dr. Downing of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Glenn of 
New Jersey State Teachers’, College, Dr. Wat- 
kins of the University of Missouri, Professor 
Hurd of the University of Minnesota, Dr. Cur- 
tis of the University of Michigan, Professor 
Cunningham of Ohio State Normal College, 
and Professor Persing of the Cleveland School 
of Education. 


The General Science Quarterly is to be, for 
the present, the official organ for the publication 
of the results of research by members of the 
Association. It is expected that the papers pre- 
sented at the meeting will shortly appear in 
this Journal, and they will be available to the 
science-teaching profession. 


About three-quarters of the total member- 
ship of the Association were present at the 
Cleveland meeting. The officers for next year 
are: W. L. Eikenberry of State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent; and S. R. Powers, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, secretary and treasurer. 
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Roster of P. S. E. A. Orchestra at 
Reading, Pa. 


Dr. Will cou Butler 
e 


W. H. Mea 

Leigh E. Wittell 
Florence Holcomb 
J. Walter Reider 
F. Wm. Froehlich 
Frank Krivsky 
Alberta Donaldson 
Rowena Herrmann 
Marian Mercer 


im Th Rael .. 26. 


Robert C. Grant 
Henry Flickenger 


Herbert G. Neely 
John Weinshimer 
Glenn Hammer 


Isadore Brown 


Gilbert Saetre 
Paul Hangen 
Edgar Hangen 


John F. Myers 
Paul J. Fisher 


Frank Yurkewitch 


Eugene Papi 
R. R. Llewellyn 


Palmer S. Mitchell 


Fred Ringrose 


Violins 


Mansfield 
Clearfield 
Lancaster 
Mansfield 


Harrisburg 
Mansfield 
Bellevue 
Dushore 

New Holland 


Made neeanws meweweed Ginn & Co. 


Clarinets 


Mansfield 
Reading 


Reading 
Reading 
Mansfield 


Reading 


Reading 
Reading 
Reading 


Mansfield 
Reading 


Mansfield 


Old Forge 
Berwick 


Beaver Springs 


Mansfield 


Great credit for organizing and assembling 
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the orchestra is due to Mrs. Grace E. Stead- 
man and Will George Butler (the latter of 
whom was of inestimable assistance also in 
playing as concert-master), both of State 
Teachers’ College, Mansfield; to Ralph Fisher 
Smith, director of music in the public schools 
of Reading; and to M. Claude Rosenberry, 
State Director of Music. 


To Members of the P. S. E. A. Chorus and 
Orchestra 

I wish to express my grateful appreciation 
to those who helped make the Supervisors’ 
Chorus and Orchestra such a success at the 
Reading meeting. 

Personally, I feel the cause of music in 
Pennsylvania has been helped because of the 
enthusiastic interest you have shown. 

Dear fellow teachers, a mere thank you 
seems most inadequate but—THANK YOU. 
Sincerely yours, 

Grace E. STEADMAN 


Health and Cleanliness Week 


A special Health Drive was a feature of 
the week of December 3 in the Midland public 
schools. The schedule of days was as follows: 

All Clean Day 

Milky Way Day 

Good Teeth Day 
Sanitation and Ventilation 
Demonstration Day 

A special feature of the week was the 
health poster contest. The display of posters 
in a downtown store room furnished a center 
of community interest. The winners were made 
happy by generous prizes given by the Beaver 
County Tuberculosis Association and by vari- 
ous business men. 

The special committee to formulate and di- 
rect plans for the drive appointed by H. V. 
Herlinger, superintendent of schools, consist- 
ed of Alexander Della Valle, Robert E. Boyles, 
Margaret McKeever, Ellen Lafferty, Cora 
B. Andrews, Alice Gross, Margaret Dickey, 
Hazel Lindberg, Hazel Crum, and Sara Jack- 
son. 


Bellevue High School Students 
Pittsburgh 


This group from the Bellevue High School, 
Pittsburgh, presented an international friend- 
ship play, “When Junior Meets Junior in a 
History Book,” at the first annual Junior 
Red Cross Rally of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County schools at the Davis Theatre last fall. 
Four delegates from each secondary school 
and two from each elementary school were 
invited. Over a thousand pupils were in at- 
tendance, with many of the teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents of the schools repre- 
sented. 


An interesting feature of the program was 
a First Aid and Life Saving demonstration by 
Captain William G. Kieb, a field representa- 
tive of the American National Red Cross, aided 
by a team of seven boys from the Wilkinsburg 
Junior High School. A chorus of forty-five 
boys from the Munhall schools, directed by 
Sarah Nelson, music supervisor, sang the 
Junior Red Cross World Song, and a cast of 
thirteen boys and girls from the Dormont 
elementary schools presented a tableau. Stu- 
dents of the Carnegie High School acted as 
ushers and the Peabody High School Orches- 
tra, Wallace Frost, conductor, furnished music. 
Addresses were made by school officials and 
others. 

Students of Bellevue High shown in the 
above picture are: Sara Allison, Eleanor Gil- 
more, William Brown, Mary Martin, Mary Jo 
Rodrigues, Robert Young, Donalda Tramontin, 
Robert Galbreath, Clifford Soisson, Charles 
Nevins, Jack Brisbin, and Donald Day. 





Thank God for the man who is cheerful 

In spite of life’s troubles, I say: 

Who sings of a bright tomorrow, 

Because of the clouds of today. 

His life is a beautiful sermon, 

And this is a lesson to me— 

Meet trials with smiles and they vanish, 

Face cares with a song and they flee. 
—Anonymous. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 


Annual promotions have begun and the trend toward practical, constructive exercises 
is very gratifying. Particularly commendable are those programs which include activi- 
ties that definitely express the school training children have received and the influences to 
which they have been exposed; or the working out of a project which illustrates the in- 
genuity, competency, and capacities of pupils advanced to a higher class. 

Parents and patrons are interested in practical examples of what children can do 
and of evidences that show their aptitudes and future possibilities. 


Programs kept on this plane will do much 
to show the people how very effective our 
public schools are in training the future citi- 
zens of our Commonwealth and our Nation. 
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Safety 


To CoUNTY AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS: 


Now that the season is at hand when children 
are attracted to the streets and highways, 
either for hiking or for play activities, school 
authorities and teachers are urged to use 
eternal vigilance and throw every possible 
safeguard around the children under their 
care. 


The necessity for practical safety instruc- 
tion becomes increasingly important because 
of the hazards that are rapidly multiplying. ‘l'o 
make the School Code requirement effective, it 
is essential that regular time periods be pro- 
vided for organized, systematic, daily instruc- 
tion; and that this instruction be supplemented 
with safety practices covering the journey to 
. and from school, the time children are in and 
around school property, and even after they 
return to their homes. The instruction should 
be given in every grade and should be made 
so practical that children will become habitu- 
ated to thinking and practicing safety as part 
of their daily living. 

The help of every possible agency should be 
enlisted in a campaign that will reduce the 
accidents and casualties that are now too nu- 
merous in the streets and on the highways of 
our Commonwealth. Major Adams of the 
State Police and Captain Price of the State 
Highway Patrol, are vitally interested in this 
matter and will be glad personally, subject to 
the limitations of other duties, and through 
the members of their forces, to address chil- 
dren in schools on the matter of safety on the 
highway. Kindly bring this to the attention 
of teachers under your jurisdiction and urge 
cooperation and sustained action. You might 
well take the lead in securing men in uniform 
to address the children. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Certification 
To COUNTY AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Within the next month or two you will be 
giving consideration to the employment of 
teachers and the filling of vacancies in your 
school districts. Persons elected to teaching 
positions must be qualified in accordance with 
the law to fulfill the duties for which they are 
elected. This qualification is set forth in Sec- 
tion 1301 of the School Code which in brief 
states: 
“. . . . No teacher shall teach in any 
public school in this Commonwealth, 
any branch which he has. not been 
properly certified to teach.” 
In view of the fact that State subsidy is 
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based, in part, on the certificate which the 
teacher holds, the Department must check 
every Application for Appropriation against 
the teacher’s certificate to ascertain whether 
the teacher is teaehing subjects for which he 
is legally certified. Normal school and college 
graduates must be limited to teach the fields 
and subjects indicated on the face of their 
certificates. 

Normal school certificates which have been 
taught on for two years must be converted intu 
normal diplomas to be valid licenses to teach 
or must be renewed in accordance with the law. 
College provisional certificates which have 
been taught on for three years must be re- 
newed or converted into a permanent certiti- 
cate in accordance with the law. This also ap- 
plies to all forms of temporary certificates. 

It is suggested that a copy of this letter be 
forwarded to the secretaries of school boards 
within your districts that they may be advised 
of the importance of determining whether the 
teachers hold legal licenses to teach the sub- 
jects which they are to be employed to teach. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Improving Instruction Study 


The State Superintendent has appointed tie 
following two committees to make a study ot 
the “Organization of the Superintendent’s 
Office for the Improvement of Instruction”: 

I. Representing County Superintendents 

M. S. Bentz, Cambria County, Chairman 
J. S. Finafrock, Franklin County 
Carl G. Leech, Delaware County 
S. B. Dunlap, Lycoming County 
C. A. Anderson, Jefferson County 
II. Representing District Superintendents 
A. L. Rowland, Cheltenham Township, 
Chairman 
James C. Bay, Easton 
C. S. Miller, Latrobe 
C. C. Green, New Castle 
Sydney Rowland, Radnor Township 

This study is being conducted in accordance 
with the resolution of the 1928 Education 
Congress. The respective chairmen will make 
a report of the outcomes at the 1929 Education 
Congress which meets November 6 and 7. 





Recent Publications 


The publications listed below recently came 
from press and are ready for distribution. Per- 
sons desiring copies of the same should make 
application through the local county or district 
superintendent. 

Bulletin 9-A—Home Economics in Second- 
ary Schools, Organization and Administration. 

Bulletin 9-B—Home Economics in Secondary 
Schools, Course of Study. 
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Bulletin 9-C—Home Economics in Secondary 
Schools, Bibliography. 

Bulletin 46—List of Accredited Private Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Bulletin 48—A Seventh Grade Course in 
School Opportunities. 

Bulletin 49—Physical Education for Small 
Secondary Schools. 

Bulletin 25—Directory of 1928-1929. 

Proceedings of Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents and Normal School Principals 
—November 7, 8, Y, 1928. 

Report of the Commission to Study the Dis- 
tribution of State Subsidies to School Districts. 





Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher 
Education 


GENERAL MEMORANDUM FOR PARTICIPANTS IN 
Section I, Marcu 20, 1929 


Issued by The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in Cooperation with 
the Joint Commission of the Association of 
Pennsylvania College Presidents and the State 
Department of Public Instruction 


The cumulative analysis of seventh grade 
pupils, constituting Section I of the Pennsyl- 
vania Study, has been organized in twenty 
school districts with a total participating pupil 
population of about 14,000 children. In ‘order 
to give the undertaking exact and manageable 
dimensions it has been found necessary to close 
the list of active subscribers. In so doing the 
intention is not to exclude others who have 
applied since, or who may later wish to co- 
operate, but rather to ensure that the schools 
listed shall receive such attention as shall best 
promote the success of their enterprise and 
shall result in findings which may prove of 
definite value elsewhere. Schools or school sys- 
tems not listed here but which desire to be con- 
sidered as associate members of the project 
will be gladly accepted as such. 

The participating school districts, together 
with the approximate number of pupils con- 
cerned, are as follows: 

ScHoo.t Districts AND SUPERVISORY UFFICER 


No. of 
Pupils 


a ag Public Scnools 
R. Vanderslice, Supt. 
pow. &.. School District 
W. Dodd, Supt. 
Altoona Public Schools 


Robert E. Laramy, Supt. 
Bridgeville Boro. Public Schools 

E. O. Liggitt, Sup. Prin. 
Brookville Public Schools 

Wm. H. eigen Sup. Prin. 
Cheltenham Twp. Public Schools 

A. L. Rowland, Supt. 
Clarks’ Summit and Clark’s Green Joint 

Harry L. Stearns, Sup. Prin. 
Coraopolis Public Schools 

J. C. Werner, Sup. Prin. 
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No. o 


Pupils 
Derry Township School District 
Seiler P. Geist, Supt., R. M. Coulter, Prin. 475 
Greenfield Township Schools 
Sylvester P. Koeele, Sup. Prin. 28 
Hatboro School District 
Fred W. Hosler, Sup. Prin. 40 
Haverford Twp. Public Schools 
Thomas A. Bock, Supt. 
Johnstown Public Schools 
S. J. Slawson, Supt. 
Lancaster School District 
H. E. Gress, Supt. 
Lower Moreland High School 
Charles E. Hershey, Sup. Prin. 18 
Norristown Public Schools 
H. O. Dietrich, Supt., R. B. Taylor, Director 
of Sec. Ed. 500 
Pittsburgh School District 
William M. Davidson, Supt 
Radnor Public Schools e 
Sydney V. Rowland, Supt. 
Reading School District 
Landis Tanger, Supt. 
Roxborough High School 
Edwin Y. Montanye, Prin. 
Slippery Kock ‘lraining School 
L. H. Wagonhorst, Director 
—_ Fayette Township Schools 
L. Shepard, Sup. Prin. 
Witkineborg School District 
Wm. C. Graham, Supt. 


DEFINITION OF THE PROJECT 


It is proposed in this project to enroll the 
group of children that from September to De- 
cember, 1928, constituted the seventh grade in 
a series of city and county-wide communities, 
and to follow them through their adolescent 
education with a record calling for a system- 
atic measurement of their school work and a 
description of the traits essential to their 
education. 

To be precise, for each child beginning the 
seventh grade in the city of X in September 
1928, a cumulative record folder will be started. 
Additions to the grade-group made during the 
remainder of the calendar year 1928 are in- 
cluded in the study group but subsequent ad- 
ditions are not so included. In case the cumu- 
lative record folder is being used also for 
other pupils, some clear, identifying mark must 
be placed on the folder of each child that be- 
longs to the study-group above described. 

The purpose of the project is to keep an ac- 
curate record of the child on the permanent 
folder as long as he is connected in any man- 
ner with the school system. When his con- 
nection is severed his folder is placed aside 
with the withdrawals during or at the end of 
the current semester, and will be classified and 
studied in connection with the withdrawal fac- 
tor of the entire group. In case he transfers 
to a town or city in the above list his folder 
should be transferred to that school system. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The making of the observations and the keep- 
ing of the records will necessarily vary some- 
what according to the size of the unit. A 
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paper duplicate of the record folder called a 
“work sheet” will be furnished for the use of 
counsellors, advisors, or home room teachers. 
The work sheet is expected to receive the teach- 
er’s notes or memoranda about the child as they 
accumulate and to constitute the source from 
which the significant facts approved by the 
counsellor, or chief advisor, are transferred 
at semester intervals to the cumulative record 
folder. Since the project involves the progress 
of the child throughout the high school period, 
it is important that all high school teachers 
and officers be made aware of what is going 
on in the seventh grade; that they become 
familiar with the yse and significance of the 
cumulative record folder as a picture of the 
pupil’s progressive development, and that even 
though they do not teach these children now, 
they be encouraged to contribute information 
from any contacts they may have with them. 

- A manual of personnel methods describing the 
cumulative record folder and its use is pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 
Number 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
It should eventually be studied by every teacher 
in the school. 





Guidance 


Pennsylvania’s guidance program is making 
substantial advancement under the skillful 
leadership of Harold L. Holbrook, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Child Helping and Ac- 
counting. Developments of the past three years 
include the following: 


I. School Guidance Counselors— 


Bi-ennium 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 Increase 
All Districts ..... 304 239 172 8U 
2nd, 3rd and 4th 
class districts .. 206 138 81 150 


The number of school periods per week represented 
by each of the above varies from five or less in tne 
smaller districts, to thirty in the larger cities. 

II. County Guidance Programs— 
Number of counties which have in operation tne 
Department plan of county guidance demonstra- 
tion districts, follow-up, and extension: 
Bi-enniuum 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 Increase 
40 31 By 


III. Department Guidance Publications— 


Bulletin 13—General Bulletin on Guidance. 

Bulletin 48—-A Seventh Grade Course in School 
Opportunities. 

See also Ninth Grade Vocational Civics in Bul- 
letin 18. Courses of Study in History and 
Social Science. 

Mimeographed Material— 

Eighth Grade Course in Occupations 
Selected Bibliography (1 sheet) 
Checking Outline, Form A 
Miscellaneous material available. for 
doing graduate research in Guidance 


those 





It is better to read one book several times 
than to read several books once.—David Lloyd 
George, 
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Attendance Honor Roll 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their February attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on time: 





COUNTIES 
Adams Franklin Montour 
Beaver Fulton Northumberland 
Bedford Greene Perry 
Berks Indiana Pike 
Blair Jefferson Potter 
Bradford Lackawanna Sullivan 
Butler Lancaster ‘Tioga 
Cameron Lawrence Union 
Carbon Lebanon Venango 
Clinton Lehigh Washington 
Crawford Lycoming Wayne 
Delaware McKean Wyoming 
Elk Mercer York 
Forest Montgomery 

DISTRICTS 
Abington Greensburg ‘Newport 
Aliquippa Hanover Norristown 
Allentown Harrisburg ‘Northampton 
Altoona Haverford Oil City 
Ambridge Hazle Old Forge 
Archbald Hazleton Olyphant 
Arnold Hollidaysburg Palmerton 
Ashland Homestead Phoenixville 
Bangor Huntingdon Pittston 
Beaver Falls indiana Plymouth 
Bellevue Jeannette Pottstown 
Berwick Jersey Shore Punxsutawney 
Bethlehem Johnsonburg Radnor 
Blakely Juniata Rankin 
Bloomsburg Kane Reading 
Braddock Kingston Redstone 
Bradford Kittanning Ridgway 
Bristol Lansford Rochester 
Canonsburg Latrobe Rostraver 
Carbondale Lebanon Sandy 
Carnegie Lehighton Sayre 
Cecil Lewistown Scottdale 
Chambersburg Lock Haven Scranton 
Charleroi Logan Shamokin 
Cheltenham Lower Merion Sharon 
Chester Mahanoy City Sunbury 
Clairton Mahanoy Twp. Tamaqua 
Clearfield Marcus Hook Tarentum 
Coal McKeesport Taylor 
Coatesville McKees Rocks Throop 
Columbia Meadville Titusville 
Connellsville Middletown Tyrone 
Conshohocken Midland Uniontown 
Corry Milton Upper Darby 
Darby Minersville Vandergrift 
Dickson City Monessen Warren 
DuBois Monongahela Washington 
Dunbar Mount Carmel Waynesboro 
Dunmore Mount Pleasant | West Chester 
Duquesne Boro. West Mahanoy 
Easton Mount Pleasant West Pittston 
East Conemaugh Twp. Whitehall 
Erie Muhlenberg Wilkes-Barre 
Farrell Munhall Williamsport 
ell Nanticoke Windber 
Ford City Nanty-Glo Winton 
Forest City New Brighton York 
Franklin City New Castle 


German 


New Kensington 





“Yoh’s got to put a certain amount of de- 


pendence on yoself,” said Uncle Eben. “De 
man dat goes aroun’ lookin’ foh too much ad- 
vice is liable to find hisself in de position of 
de gemman dat gits so interested readin’ de 
time-table dat he misses his train.”—Primary 


Education-Popular Educator. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 
History, Civics, Geography 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director of Elementary and Kindergarten Hducatton 


CoMMON FACTORS 


ITHIN recent years much discussion 
VV has centered around the suggestion 

that a study of history, civics, and 
geography be unified in terms of their inter- 
relations. An analysis of these three subjects 
indicates closely correlated origins and func- 
tions. All three deal with man’s adjustments 
to life; with his relations to the processes and 
conditions of nature; with his efforts to organ- 
ize his contacts with other individuals, groups, 
states, and nations; with his temporal and 
spiritual advances and regressions. 

It seems to the writer, however, that each 
one of these subjects includes socially valuable 
material that is more or less distinct from the 
others; that the attainment, through these sub- 
jects of study, of the objectives that have been 
set up is best assured through an organization 
that integrates all three, while at the same 
time retaining the integrity of each one; that 
is, giving each one a place in the program. 
Through such a plan repetitions and overlap- 
pings may be eliminated or specifically capital- 
ized, and the whole more vitally associated 
with life. 

History, Civics, and Geography in Relation 
to Character Growth.—The large range of life 
factors involved in the social sciences gives 
special significance to the type of teacher 
guidance that operates. Minimum contribu- 
tions of a study of these subjects should in- 
clude a recognition of the struggles of 
mankind in the attainment of today’s level; 
an appreciation of the relationship between 
human development and natural forces and 
conditions; a desire for world cooperation, 
community, state, national, and world wide; a 
larger development of the backgrounds for in- 
telligent American citizenship. 

The Struggles of Mankind.—The records of 
man’s efforts to make life more beautiful 
and satisfying are found on every hand. 
He has converted the forests into farm 
lands and defended with his life the home 
that he has wrought. He has supplanted the 
rude pictures of the stone age with works of 
art. Step by step, communication has been 
developed through oral and written language, 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio. 
Transportation is finding new possibilities in 
air service. Irrigation is making the desert 
bloom. 


A sixth grade expressed the spirit of man’s 
struggles through agricultural episodes past 
and present. Episodes were built up in boxes 
with bottoms placed against the wall. A series 
of boxes illustrated agriculture under various 
conditions in ancient times. Another series of 
episodes illustrated typical agricultural scenes 
in various parts of the world today. The 
whole gave a good idea of man’s struggle with 
his environment, the gradual evolution of pres- 
ent day farm machinery, and the fact that a 
considerable number of people in various parts 
of the world are still using primitive farm 
equipment. 

Relation of Natural Conditions and Forces 
to Human Development—This topic is well 
illustrated in Pennsylvania. Why Pittsburgh 
has grown up at the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, reasons 
for Pennsylvania’s leadership among the 
Atlantic States in the production of cereals, 
relation of coal beds to occupations, are ex- 
amples of thought-stimulating problems along 
these lines. 

World Cooperation.—A desire for world co- 
operation is built upon mutual respect among 
nations; a realization of human interdepend- 
ence and the relation of supply to de- 
mand; an appreciation of the best in 
the lives of other people; a recognition of 
likenesses and a judicial attitude toward dif- 
ferences. A conception of the United States 
on a basis of a push cart section of New York 
City and a western Indian reservation would 
be just as fair as the conception of other coun- 
tries that is likely to result from the type of 
episode that is often emphasized. The indus- 
tries of Japan are neglected and the native 
dress stressed. The beauties and commercial 
superiority of Antwerp are lost in a concepticn 
of Holland as a land of wind mills and wooden 
shoes. Spain is conceived as a land of bull 
fights instead of a land in which the murder 
rate is a fraction of that of the United States. 

Intelligent Citizenship—The truly intelli- 
gent citizen sees needs and acts upon them. 
The influence of youthful practice upon 
adult conduct has been repeatedly pointed 
out. Laws that make for safety may well 
have their origin in the kindergarten. The 
youth in our schools who has studied the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, and who has been stimu- 
lated to follow this pact, as it expresses itself 
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in the life of the world, is likely to think more 
definitely in terms of world cooperation than 
the man or woman who has not had this train- 
ing. So, too, the pupil who follows the work 


of President Hoover’s commission for the in- 
vestigation of crime is likely to take on the 
duties of adult citizenship with a larger sense 
of responsibility than the pupil who has missed 
this opportunity. 


PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 


Do you know that the percentage of illiteracy 
in the United States is higher than in Finland, 
that the death rate among infants is higher 
in the United States than in New Zealand, 
Norway, Australia, Sweden, Netherlands, 
Switzerland? 





The School Law and Depart- 
mental Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 
Deputy Superintendent in charge of Legal Kelattons 
and Services to School Districts 

Question 54. May a board of school directors 
provide transportation for any pupil of school 
age whenever in their judgment this seems 
advisable? 

Yes, Section 1404 of the School Code pro- 
vides: “A board of school directors in any 
school district in this Commonwealth may, out 
of the funds of the district, provide for the 
free transportation of any pupil to and from 
the public schools.” 

Question 55. Are there any conditions under 
which a school board must provide transporta- 
tion? 

Yes, in a district of the fourth class or a 
township which is a district of the third class 
when an elementary school pupil resides within 
that part of the school district last served by 
an elementary school closed since the eigh- 
teenth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and eleven, or within a district all of whose 
schools have been closed, or, if he has been 
assigned to a training school of a State Normal 
School, provided he resides one and one-half 
miles or more from the elementary school to 
which he has been assigned, the board of direc- 
tors must provide transportation. 

Question 56. Does this apply to high school 
pupils? 

No, except when the school to which a pupil 
has been assigned has been closed, as above in- 
dicated, and he has been assigned to the sev- 
enth or eighth grade of an approved consoli- 
dated junior high school and resides a mile and 
a half or more distant from said high school. 

Question 57. Is there any condition under 
which the board of directors may provide trans- 
portation for high school pupils and be re- 
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imbursed in part by the State for such trans- 
portation? 

Yes, if a pupil between eight and sixteen 
years of age resides two miles or more from 
the nearest school (either elementary school 
or high school). the directors may provide 
transportation for such pupil and will be re- 
imbursed by the State for such transportation, 
as is provided in Section 1406 of the School 
Code. 

Question 58. May a board of directors pay 
for suitable board and lodging for a pupil for 
whom transportation is compulsory in lieu of 
transportation? 

Yes, if the parent, guardian, or person in 
parental relation to the pupil petitions the 
board of directors to provide board and lodg- 
ing provided the board and lodging secured is 
in the home of a relative of the pupil or in a 
proper school or home approved by the person 
making the petition. 

Question 59. If the district provides trans- 
portation for a pupil whose school has been 
closed as indicated, will the State assist the 
district in paying for this transportation? 

Yes, if the district is compelled to provide 
transportation under the provisions of Section 
1406 of the School Code, the State will assist 
in paying the cost of this transportation upon 
the basis indicated in Section 1406 in any 
fourth class district or township which is a dis- 
trict of the third class provided the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction approves the trans- 
portation as to method and means and the con- 
tracts provided therefor. 

Question 60. Will the State assist in paying 
the cost of the board and lodging in lieu of 
transportation? 

Yes, but in no case shall the State’s share 
exceed one dollar per day per pupil for the 
actual number of days such pupil is in attend- 
ance at school, not exceeding five days in any 
one week. 

Question 61. When a district provides trans- 
portation for a pupil, should the district enter 
into a written contract with the person who is 
to transport the pupils? 

Yes, the contract form provided by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction should be used 
in all cases. 

Question 62. Must a school district adver- 
tise for bids for the transportation of school 
children? 

No, the contract may be let to the individual 
who, in the opinion of the board, will render 
the most efficient service at a reasonable com- 
pensation. 

Question 63. What constitutes proper trans- 
portation? 

The essential elements of proper transporta- 


(Turn to page 575) 
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High School Athletics 


WM. G. MOORHEAD 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education 


whither we are tending in athletics, we 

could better judge what to do and how to 
do it. During the past few years, schoolmen 
have initiated several policies with the object 
of finding a solution to their athletic problems. 
However, the partisan interest of the general 
public in athletics has increased these problems. 
A solution must be found that is in keeping 
with sound educational practices and policies. 
More has been yielded to. athletics than the 
necessity of the case required. The only way 
to combat successfully these abuses lies in a 
fair and scrupulous assertion of principles 
which will carry with them the reason and the 
conscience of the public. 

Publie opinion on any subject always has a 
central idea from which all its minor thoughts 
radiate. Public opinion must be shaped so that 
the dominating thought is not winning athletics 
but providing opportunities for competition— 
for the joy of activity and for the benefits ac- 
cruing therefrom. 

Those who favor interschool athletics, as at 
present conducted, and those opposed are apt 
to be unconsciously prejudiced as the result of 
either character or temperament, or of circwm- 
stances and environment. It is difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to free oneself from these 
subconscious influences. Most of the com- 
ments, however, from educators and from edu- 
cational bodies have been in the nature of 
adverse criticism and there has been consid- 
erable justification for it. ; 

The abuses which have crept into the admin- 
istration of inter-school athletics should not 
be condoned. State high school athletic asso- 
ciations and the national association are doing 
much to eradicate many of them. A significant 
movement is the recent action of the national 
association in opposing national tournaments. 
Nevertheless, there is still much to be done. 
Eligibility requirements are lax in some 
schools. Academic requirements are not main- 
tained and because of the activity of the sports- 
loving public, students are attaching altogether 
too much importance to athletic prowess. Con- 
sequently their sense of values has become dis- 
torted. Their standard of measurement is 
winning athletics. People generally fail to ap- 
preciate that athletics, if properly organized 
and directed, has a very definite and worthy 
contribution to make to the education of the 
individual. The reason for-these conditions is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that athletics has 


|’ we could first know where we are and 


come to us, and is still being administered, as 
an extra-curricular activity. 


Looking at the entire problem from an edu- 
cational point of view there are three import- 
ant factors to be considered; first, the partici- 
pant; second, the school; and third, the general 
public. These have been mentioned in the order 
of their relative importance. In practice, how- 
ever, this order has been reversed which gives 
entirely too much attention to the wishes of 
outside interests and supporters and not 
enough attention to the boys and girls partici- 
pating. The competitor has become but a cog 
in the machine. Membership on an athletic 
team in too many cases does not give enjoy- 
ment. 


There is one simple guide that should decide 
whether or not athletics is justified. First, de- 
termine why you want athletics in your school. 
Is it because you wish to provide an opportu- 
nity for every girl and boy to participate in 
vigorous competitive games under proper phy- 
sical conditions, and under proper leadership, 
or is it being offered for its publicity values; 
to put the school on the map, to be acclaimed 
champions, or to prepare players for senior 
high school, as has been done? If it is being 
promoted for one of the latter reasons, its con- 
tinuance should be looked upon as questionable. 


There is probably no other field in education 
that offers greater opportunities for real char- 
acter development than does athletics. It lies 
very close to the boy’s nature. It is in the 
classroom that he learns the theory of right 
living, but on the athletic field he puts the 
theory into practice and forms the habit of 
right living. For this reason, if for no other, 
the selection of coaches should have careful 
consideration. The great need now is for 
coaches who have the training and ideals of a 
teacher. As one writer has said, “We cannot 
expect ambitious and undemocratic coaches, 
under the sanction of institutions of learning, 
and goaded on by ambitious alumni to demon- 
strate to the world that athletics has social, 
moral or even mental value.” 


The development of girls’ athletics is follow- 
ing very closely that of the history of. the one 
for boys. It is much more recent than athletics 
for boys. It is natural, therefore, that the 
girls’ program should tend, in this, to model 
itself after that of the boys. This is a natural 
development but an entirely wnnecessary one. 
There is a very definite need which imitation 
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will not supply and there are dangers which 
the adoption of this plan would entail. 

Intensive interschool athletics for girls is, 
unfortunately, strongly established in many 
of the smaller high schools. This has led 
to a definite focusing of attention on the school 
team. There are elements of danger in the 
school team system for girls. The existence 
of these elements has led to the development of 
a plan of athletics for girls quite different 
from that for boys. 

Girls cannot, without danger to their health, 
follow slavishly the methods of the boys. The 
concentration in the development of teams and 
stars on teams, and the fostering of keen, in- 
terschool rivalry are not suitable for girls. In 
the first place, it is not advantageous, for bio- 
logical reasons, to submit girls to the strenu- 
ous training necessary for intensive competi- 
tion. A girl, under strenuous competition, is 
subject to an emotional as well as a muscular 
strain. Her nervous resources are often ex- 
hausted sooner than her muscular endurance. 
In other words, a girl “quits” mentally without 
realizing that she is doing so. This “quitting” 
is a physiological warning against undue physi- 
cal effort. 

Realizing the value of providing opportuni- 
ties for competition for all girls, the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation is recommending to schools, a plat- 
form and a program which offer opportunity 
for real recreation and growth through ath- 
letics. Their platform provides that no con- 
sideration of interschool athletics for girls is 
warranted unless: 


1. The school or institution has provided 
opportunity for every girl to have a full sea- 
son’s program of all-around athletic activities; 

2. Every girl in the school or institution 
(not merely the proposed contestants) actively 
participates in a full season of activities and 
takes part in a series of games within the 
school or institution; 

8. These activities are conducted under the 
immediate leadership of properly trained wo- 
men instructors who have the educational value 
of the game in mind rather than winning. 

In cases where the foregoing conditions ob- 
tain and proper and responsible authorities 
(preferably women) deem it desirable educa- 
tionally and socially to hold inter-institutional 
competitions, the following requirements 
should be observed: 

1. Medical examination for all participants. 

2. No gate money. 

8. Admission only by invitation of the vari- 
ous schools or institutions taking part, in order 
that participants may not be exploited. 

4. No publicity other than that which 
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stresses only the sport and not the individual 
or group competitors. 

5. All awards granted for athletic achieve- 
ment be restricted to those things which are 
symbolical and which have the least possible 
intrinsic value. 

6. Schools and other organizations shall 

stress enjoyment of the sport and development 
of sportsmanship, and minimize the emphasis 
which is at present laid upon individual ac- 
complishment and the winning of champion- 
ships. 
: Play Days are putting these requirements 
into operation. They have been tried in many 
places and on many scales; and wherever tried, 
they have proved satisfactory. In a word, they 
are meetings of schools or other groups for 
the purpose of playing with instead of against 
each other. 





Ten Thousand Subject Teachers 
and Supervisors 
JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director Research and Statistics 

It is a matter of interest to know that ap- 
proximately ten thousand teachers and super- 
visors were employed in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania during 1927-1928, who gave full- 
time service to instruction in other than the 
traditional school studies. This number is 
approximately one-sixth of the total number of 
teachers employed by the respective school 
districts. 

In order that a better picture may be had 
covering growth in this type of service, the 
following tabular statement has been prepared. 
It aims to show the record of increases during 
the last five years, both in the matter of exact 
figures and in the more generalized form of 
percentage relations: 


FIVE-YEAR INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SUBJE6T 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS EMPLOYED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


NSchoot-year ending Percent 
Subjects 1924 1928 of gain 











= 

Continuation 

Defective Children 

Dental Hygienists 

Dentists 

English and Citizenship 
Hygiene (special teachers). . 
Home Economics 

Industrial (vocational) .... 
Industrial Arts 
Kindergarten 

Library 

Music 

Nutrition Workers 

Physical — 

School Nurs 

School Physicians 
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phasis Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
al ac- include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
i books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
npion- which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
ments 
many GLORIOUS ADVENTURE. By Richard Halliburton. ° 
tried, Bobbs-Merrill 
, they GREEN MANSIONS. By Hudson. Knopf. : 
s for JEREMY. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday _ 
‘ JOHN BrRown’s Bopy.. By Stephen Vincent , 
yainst ~ 
Benet. Doubleday. =| 
JOSEPH AND His BRETHREN. By H. W. Free- 
man. Holt 
1ers LIFE OF NAPOLEON. By Ida M. Tarbell. Mac- 
millan 
Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. Dodd. 
MODERN AMERICAN Poetry. By Louis Unter- 
meyer. Harcourt ; 
t ap- Mysterious ISLAND. By Jules Verne. Scribners. 
uper- Rep Rust. By Cornelia James Canon. Little 
Is of SINGING IN THE RaIn. By A. S. Monroe. 






Doubleday 
















































full. SINGING GOLD. By Dorothy Cottrell. Houghton 
‘ the Skywarpb. By Richard Byrd. Putnam : 
T is SoN OF THE MipDLE Borper. By Hamlin Gar- 
er of land. Grosset 
chool TrapeER Horn. By A. A. Horn. Simon & 
Schuster 
had Up THE YEARS FROM BLOOMSBURY. By George 
, the Arliss. Little ; 
ared WINGS OF THE MorNING. By Louis Tracy. Gros- 
eal set 
= Your Money’s WortH. By Stuart Chase. Mac- 
exact millan 
n of 
Courtesy of National Association of Book Publishers THE PHYSICAL vee OF = te lg —_ 
JEGT By Charles H. Keene, formerly Director 
D — LINCOLN. By Carl Sandburg. Har- of Health Education, Department of Pub- 
BamBI. By Felix Salten. Simon & Schuster lic Instruction, Pennsylvania. 505 pages. 
a BLAZED TRAIL. By S. E. White. Doubleday Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.40. ; 
gain BLACK Magsesty. By Vandercook. Harpers This book presents definite information con- 
67 BRIDGE OF SAN Luis REY. By Thornton Wilder. Cerming the scope, content, and supervision of " 
102 Boni the health program which has become a stand- 
61 CapTaIn Bioop. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton ard part of education within the last quarter 
by CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN Piays. By A. H. century. It points out the fact that if this 
57 Quinn, Ed. Scribner health program is to function efficiently that 
150 COVERED WaGON. By Emerson Hough. Grosset the general educator, the specialist in the field, ‘ 
84 CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. By Slosson. Garden City and the parents must have this information ° 
214 Library and must cooperate in order to obtain the best 
88 CURSED BE THE TREASURE. By Drake. Grosset. results. 
4 DaRK Hester. By A. D. Sedgwick. Houghton a : 
14 DERELICT. By Nordhoff. Little A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR SUPERVISORS, SUPER- 
130 Drums. By James Boyd. Scribner VISORY-PRINCIPALS, AND HELPING-TEACH- 
69 Evauina. By Fanny Burney. Macmillan ERS. By Edwin J. Brown. Bruce Publish- 
67 CoLLEGE—W Hat's THE Use. By Herbert Edwin ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Scale 
~~ Hawkes. Doubleday is sold in sets: one manual of directions 
_29 Essay ON READING. By Hugh Walpole. Harpers and four scales to each set, 25 cents. “ 
GILMAN OF REDForRD. By Wm. Stearns Davis. The scale is divided into two parts. The first 





Macmillan covers “Personal and Social Qualities;” the 
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second, “Methods and Principles.” The ma- 
terial covers everything from questions on 
personal habits of dress and cleanliness to 
questions on personal and professional ideals. 
It also includes an examination of the super- 
visor’s attitude towards the teacher both in 
and out of the classroom. 


MoTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill. Illustrated by Mabel 
Betsy Hill. 128 pp. F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company, Dansville, New York. .80c. 

The authors in straightforward and inter- 
esting style tell the life-story of sixteen com- 
mon species of moths and butterflies. They 
have taken particular care to keep the vocabu- 
lary and the format of the book suitable for 
the primary grades. 





Books Received 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City: 

A NEw Stupy oF ENGLISH Worps. By Jessie 
Macmillan Anderson. 

Betty JUNE AND HER FRIENDS. By Lena B. 
Ellingwood. 

EXPLORERS AND FOUNDERS OF AMERICA. By 
Anna Elizabeth Foote and Avery War- 
ner Skinner. Revised Edition. 

SoLip GEOMETRY. By Joseph A. Nyberg. 

STRAYER-UPTON. Junior Mathematics. Book 
One. By George Drayton Strayer and 
Clifford Brewster Upton. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York: 


CHANTONS UN Pev. A Collection of French 
Songs, with Games, Dances, and Cos- 
tumes, Grammar Drill and Vocabulary. 
By Ruth Muzzy Conniston. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

BILLY GENE AND His FRIENDS. By Maude 
Dutton Lynch. 68c. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS. Books I to 
VI. By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. 
Cusack. Prices .68c, .72c, .80c, .84c, .88c, 
and .92c respectively. 

FriEnpDs: A Primer. By Mary E. Pennell and 
Alice M. Cusack. .60c. Manual for the 
Primer. By Anna Dorothea Cordts. 

THe New PatH TO READING PRIMER. By 
Anna Dorothea Cordts. .80c. . 

Our Country. A First Book of American 
History. By Elizabeth C. Coddington 
and William J. Long. $1.08. 

Pets. By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cu- 
sack. .12c. . 

THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL. To Accompany the 
Children’s Own Readers. First Grade. 
By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cu- 
sack. $1. 

WALKS AND TALKS IN NUMBERLAND. By 
David Eugene Smith, Eva May Luse, 
and Edward Longworth Morss. .72c. 

THe Worp METHOD OF TEACHING PHONICS. 
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A Teacher’s Book. By Anna Dorothea 
Cordts. .92c. 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St,, 
New York City: 

Worps. Compiled by Rupert P. SoRelle and 
Charles W. Kitt. Second Revised Edi- 
tion. .44c. Exercise Blanks to be Used 
with Second Revised Edition of Words, 


Hall and McCreary Company, 430-432 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 
THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN NEw THIRD READER. 


By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. 
Olsen. .84e. 


D.C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

AMERICA IN THE MAKING. From Wilderness 
to World Power. By Charles E. Chad- 
sey, Louis Weinberg, and Chester F. 
Miller. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARGUMENTATION AND 
DEBATE. By J. Walter Reeves. .60c. 

ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC SPEECH. By J. K. Hor- 
ner. $1.80. 

GRAMMAR IN ACTION. By J. C. Tressler. 

HIGH SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY. By David Ray- 
mond Curtiss and Elton James Moulton. 

MODERN GERMAN StTorIEs. By Allen W. Por- 
terfield. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC PAD. Number One. 
By M. S. Robertson and L. S. Rugg. .40c. 

SEconD LATIN Lessons. By Charles Edgar 
Little and Carrie Ambrose Parsons. 

A SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR COLLEGES. By E. C. 
Hills and J. D. M. Ford. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR MASTERY SPELLER. 
By James H. Smith and William C. 
Bagley. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 W. 44th St., 

New York City: 

EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Selected and 
Edited by Mercy A. Brann. 

ENGLISH FOR DaILy Use. By Edna L. Sterl- 
ing and Miriam E. Cole. 

— AND DEBATE. By Lyman M. 

ort. 

TESTS FOR STUDIES IN GRAMMAR. Forms C 

and D. By Mabel C. Hermans. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
Bopy MECHANICS AND HEALTH. By Leah C. 
Thomas. $1.50. 
MODERN METHODS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
By Claude C. Crawford and Lois P. Mc- 
Donald. $1.90. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 


Wipe AWAKE JUNIOR. An Easy Primer. By 
Clara Murray. .65c. 


ss Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity: 


Essays. By Joseph Addison. .80c.  __ 
HuMAN BeEuHavior. A First Book in Psychol- 
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An Old and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 


The Teachers Protective Union 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD”’ 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Nearly $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40 
In Pennsylvania during 1928, there were paid 1,912 claims, totaling $70,264.52. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Benefits paid during the entire year. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. 
Cost does not increase with age. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 








IMPORTANT FACTS 


Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by 
Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 


ds of Education. 




















ogy for Teachers. By Stephen S. Colvin 
and William C. Bagley. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. Instruction Sheets. 
By A. K. Rigast. $1.40. 

New ELEMENTARY LATIN. By B. L. Ullman 
and Norman E. Henry. $1.40. 

THE SKETCH Book. By Washington Irving. 
.80c. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansvilic, 
New York: : 

CoLONIAL Lire IN AMERICA. By L. Morton 

Tillinghast and Edna M. Colman. .72c. 


Row, Peterson and Company, New York City: 
Seetinc SoutH AMERICA. By William B. 
Guitteau and Nevin O. Winter. 
THE TRABUE-STEVENS SPELLERS. Primary, 
Intermediate, Advanced, and Junior 
High Schools. By M. R. Trabue and 
B. A. Stevens. 


Webster Publishing Company, 102 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 

PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By Wilbur 
M. Yeingst. .22c. 

Stupy GUIDE LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Book 
I. The United States. By W. R. Mc- 
Connell. .30c. 

Wheeler Publishing Company, 2831-33-35 South 
Park Way, Chicago, Illinois: 
My Books. Books I to V. By Marjorie Hardy. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: 
GROWTH IN SPELLING. Books One and Two. 


By Edward L. Thorndike and Julia H. 
Wohlfarth. 


MopDERN ALGEBRA. First and Second Courses. 
a _— Schorling and John 
ark. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. The Principal and Pro- 
gressive Movements in Education. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. By James A. Moss, U. S. 
Flag Association, Washington, D. C. 128 
pp. 25c. 

This publication is intended to be a manual 
of patriotism for boys and girls. It is divided 
into thirteen cantons, each dedicated to one of 
the thirteen criginal colonies. The pages con- 
tain a wealth of information about the Ameri- 
can flag and the United States Constitution 
arranged in such a way as to form a well or- 
ganized, systematic outline of education in 
patriotism. 

SaFETY EDUCATION IN THE RURAL SCHOOL. 
Prepared and for sale by the Education 
Division of the National Safety Council, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City. 38 pp. 
.25¢. 

This manual presents in a simple, concise 
way accident problems particular to the coun- 
try. The constructive outline is intended to 
decrease the number of accidents in rural dis- 
tricts which last year amounted to 40,000, 
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HuMANE BULLETIN. Published and for sale by 
the American Humane Education Asso- 
ciation, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. .12c. per single copy, ten 
or more to one address, .10c each. 

The bulletin is intended for the use of teach- 
ers and its 95 pages are filled with suggestions 
and materials that may be used to advantage 
in the teaching of humane education in the 
schools. 


PLay Day—THE Spirit oF Sport. By Ethel 
Perrin and Grace Turner. American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 35c. 


THE FRIENDLY Cow. By Bertha Johnston; THE 
ITALIAN TWINS and NONA, THE GoAT. By 
Louise Franklin Bache; THE WONDERS OF 
Mix. By Frances Jenkins Olcott; How 
THE ALPS Got THEIR NAME. By Louise 
Franklin Bache; A FouNTAIN THAT LIVED 
IN A PITCHER. By Louise Franklin Bache; 
THE STRAW MAN. By Vera McCrea and 
H. M. Eppes. The Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc., 120 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF ONE-TEACHER 
AND OF LARGER RURAL SCHOOLS. By Timon 
Covert. Bulletin, 1928, No. 15. U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF Ep- 
UCATION. U. S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Education. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 
By Carl A. Jessen. Bulletin, 1928, No. 21. 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. 


UNCLE SAMm’s Farm. Teachers’ Guide. Pub- 
lished by The Quaker Oats Company, 
School Health Service, 80 East Jackson 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


SicHT SAVING CLass EXCHANGE. December, 
1928, No. 22. Conference Proceedings and 
SIGHT SAVING CLASS EXCHANGE. February, 
1929, No. 23. Issued by The National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


A LATIN VocaBULARY for Third and Fourth 
Years with English Meanings. By Stephen 
A. Hurlbut and Bernard M. Allen. Ameri- 
can Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri Stupiss. A Quar- 
terly of Research. By John Bernard Em- 
peror. University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. $1.25. 


SILENT READING DEvIcEs. First Series. By Dor- 
othy Danforth. Henry Holt and Company, 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. 


YOUTH AND THE Goop. School Betterment Stud- 
ies, Vol. 1, No. 2. Henry C. Frick Educa- 
tional Commission, Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Carleton A. Wheeler 
and Others. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. $2. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN Epv- 
CATION, 1926-1927. Prepared in the Li- 
brary Division, Bureau of Education, by 
John D. Wolcott, Chief. 

PRICES WHOLESALE AND RETAIL and COST oF 
LIvING. December, 1928. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

STATISTICS OF EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO Race 
1925-1926. Bulletin, 1928, No. 19. By 
David T. Blose. Issued by the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

List OF PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS FOR CHILDREN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Issued by U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary, Children’s Bureau, Grace Abbott, 
Chief. Bureau of Publication No. 191. 








THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
; William K.{Yocum," Manager 


For successful teachers, and promising beginners. Many 
school executives list all of their vacancies with us because 
they know that our service is dependable. We have placed 
teachers on three continents. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 




















Juniata College 


Summer Session 


Nine weeks 
June 17 to August 16, 1929 


Semester courses leading to the 


Bachelor’s degree. 


Professional courses accepted for 
state certificates. 


Music, Physical Education, Ath- 


letics. 


A complete college plant, including 
dormitories, used for summer work. 
Recreational features. 


Write for illustrated bulletin 


Director of the Summer Session 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Order Now 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Life Preservers 


for Text Books! 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


hold this enviable position through 
their ability to SAVE BOOKS—SAVE MONEY 
and Safeguard the Pupil’s Health 


— Pay Later 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Ten Thousand Subject Teachers 
(From page 570) 

This large group of teachers is but an indi- 
cation of one of the present day developments 
in public education. Twenty-five years ago 
much of the instruction represented would have 
been regarded as visionary and largely of a 
frill nature. Today no school system that 
claims adequacy in facilities would omit pro- 
vision for an opportunity for instruction in a 
portion or all of the fields indicated. That 
these forms of education occupy an important 
position in the modern school system is evi- 
denced by the fact that whenever the major 
objectives of education are mentioned, health 
teaching and training in the fine and practical 
arts are emphasized. 

The figures show a remarkable gain in the 
five-year period. The range is from 14 to 214 
per cent, with an average increase in all types 
of positions of 67 per cent. In brief, 800 addi- 
tional teachers were required during the period 
who brought into the service a highly special- 
ized type of preparation. Thus one of the rea- 
sons for the increased attention given to 
teacher training in Pennsylvania at the pres- 
ent time. 

Reference to the table shows that most of 
the newer fields such as special instruction in 
hygiene, library, English, citizenship, etc., 


reflect the greatest relative growth. However, 
the older established studies as well, such as 
art and music show an increase out of all pro- 
portion to the general growth in the publie 
schools. For example, in the five-year period 
considered, increase in pupil enrolment was 
24 per cent; in thé number of teachers em- 
ployed, 17 per cent; and in total cost of opera- 
tion, 18 per cent. 





The School Law 
(From page 568) 
tion are that it shall be safe, sanitary, com- 
fortable, and commodious, that is, a seat for 
every pupil. 

Question 64. Is a school district liable for 
damages in case of injury to a pupil while be- 
ing transported? 

A school district is not liable for the tres- 
passes, negligence, and other torts committed 
by its officers and agents unless made so by 
statute. They have no funds out of which to 
pay damages, nor have they the power to raise 
money by taxation or otherwise to apply to 
such purposes. 





There is one only good, namely, knowledge; 
and one only evil, namely, ignorance. Diogenes 
Laertius: Socrates: Sec. ‘xiv. 








CHARLES H. GORDINIER, principal of the State 
Teachers College at Millersville, expects to 
retire shortly after he reaches the age of 
sixty-two the coming summer. He is consider- 
ing a connection with Beckley College, Harris- 
burg. Landis Tanger, superintendent of 
schools, Reading, will succeed him as head of 
the State Teachers College next September. 
Doctor Gordinier has been connected with the 
Millersville school the past eighteen years. 


Cuas. S. MILLER, superintendent, Latrobe, 
has accepted the headship of the schools of 
Lansdowne. 


JoHN G. HULTON, principal of the Latrobe 


High School, has been advanced to..the super- 
intendency. 


MarK N. Funk, principal of the Hollidays- 
burg High School, will succeed Superintendent 
Hulton as principal of the Latrobe High School. 


Wr.1am McANDREW’S libel suit of $250,000 
against Mayor William Hale Thompson of Chi- 
cagu, was dismissed the latter part of March 
for want of prosecution. Mr. McAndrew is 
spending the year abroad. Before sailing for 
Athens, Greece, November 6, 1928 the Educa- 
tional Review of which he was editor was con- 
solidated with School and Society, J. McKeen 
Cattell, Editor, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. 


JAMES WILLIAM Caauremn, secretary of the 
N. E. A. since 1917, was re-elected by the 
Board of Trustees at a regular meeting during 
the Cleveland convention of the Department 
of Superintendence at an annual salary of 
$12,000. During his secretaryship the mem- 
bership of the N. E. A. has increased from 
8,000 to 190,000. His professional service 
ranges all the way from a one-room rural 
school through high school teaching, village 
superintendencies, college president, state 
superintendent, to the secretaryship of the 
largest professional organization in the world. 
At every step he has been a builder with a 
genius for making points of contact between 
schools and the life around. 


BEN G. GRAHAM, first associate superinten- 
dent of schools, Pittsburgh, has received a sub- 
stantial recognition from the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city. His salary dating from 
April 1, 1929 has been fixed at $10,000 a year. 


ADELINE B. ZACHERT, supervisor of school 
libraries for the State of New York, formerly 
director of school libraries, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, has joined the 





staff of the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 


Vernon Street, Boston, as field secretary. She 
announces that librarians whose hobby is bib- 
liography may find the monthly list of books 
received at the library of the League of Na- 
tions of interest and assistance. Sample copies 
are available upon application to the World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 


M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, director of music, 
Department of Public Instruction, was elected 
president of the Eastern Music Supervisor’ s 
Conference at the annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, March 13-16. The conference includes 
supervisors in twelve states. 


PauL TRIMBLE, formerly representative of 
Houghton Mifflin in western Pennsylvania, is 
now manager of that territory for the John C. 
Winston Company. He takes the place of 
Robert O. Klotz, who is transferred to the 
northeastern part of the state with head- 
quarters at Forty Fort. 


JOHN H. Boorr, formerly with the Mac- 
millan Company, is now representing the Lau- 
rel Book Company in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 


Bessie GRAHAM, director school library 
course, Temple University, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces elementary and advanced courses in 
school library work July 1 to August 9. These 
courses are recognized by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction toward certifica- 
tion of school librarians, and are accredited by 
the American Library Association. 


H. A. DEVry, president, DeVry Corporation, 
1103-1111 Center St., Chicago, announces a 
merger of two of the strongest concerns in the 
amateur motion picture field—Q. R. S. and the 
DeVry Corporation. The new company will 
offer an extensive line of motion picture appa- 
ratus for school use. 


DONALD MARION, a senior at William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg, won a prize of $25 
offered by the Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce for the best playlet written by a pupil 
of the senior high schools. The skit was pre- 
sented at the Chamber cruise _ held in 
the Penn Harris Hotel on April 9 


THEODORE S. ROWLAND, head of the science 
department of Northeast High School, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed principal of the 
Gillespie Junior High School to succeed James 

Sigman, new director of visual education 
in. the city’s schools, 
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EAstMAN 
Classroom Films 


VITALIZE 
School Work 


Because of their content, 

their construction, and their 

manner of use, EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMs 
arouse a healthy, questioning attitude in the 
pupil...an appetite for project work...a stim- 
ulation to further independent study. They 
VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 


A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


a break in the lesson the topic under discussion is 
illustrated, amplified, illuminated. The point is 
driven home with a forcefulness Gieaiaasta Up no 
other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses—by fur- 
thering the existing aims of education—EastTMan 
Crassroom Firms discharge the highest function of 


: ee ion pictur 
These films embody teaching material that is inter- the motion picture. 


esting and of permanent value. Practical educators 
coordinate itin such a way that it fits established 
curricula. At the turn of an electric switch this ma- 
terial flashes on the screen in the classroom. Without 


EasTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EastMAN Kopak CoMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 





THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
By DeGROAT, FIRMAN, AND SMITH 


A scientifically constructed series of arithmetics based on the most important investigations and the 
leading courses of study. The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS developa mastory of the subject by means 
of 
eee Page process ‘development one step Child problems and life situations 
Varied tests, progressive, diagnostic, and self 
maeeens and drills accurately built on the po with remedial drills 
best scientific standards Cc dev of r ing through 
Clear explanations in simple language seer» Ms solving. 
The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS have already been adopted for use in such leading educational 
centers as Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Rochester, and in hundreds of 
other school systems throughout the country. They stand the test of classroom use. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, AND THURSTON 

The most teachable General Science text on the market. The definite recommendations of the Fifth 
Yearbook of the N. E. A. were followed throughout. The subject is carefully unified to insure easy 
mastery on the part of the student. Each chapter contains a motivated introduction, a complete 
summary, fact and thought questions, interesting projects, valuable outdoor observations, and a list 
of carefully selected references. Groups of General Thought Questions at regular intervals through- 
out the text provide the only system for cumulative review ever incorporated into a General Science 
text. In addition the simple style, the clear explanations, the interesting subject matter, the excep- 
tionally fine illustrations, the full and useful index, and the most complete glossary in any General 
Science text make this book a favorite with teachers and pupils everywhere. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY—Grade Three PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS—Grade Four 
By G. R. BODLEY 

These new books in geography supply all that isneeded for third and 

Through the medium of simple, vivid descriptions, well worded questions, 

map work, the pupils learn to enjoy Geography as they learn it. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

Chicago Home Office—SYRACUSE, N. Y. Atlanta 





fourth grade geography. 
interesting projects, and 


New York 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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HERBERT J. STACK, supervisor of junior and 
senior high schools, Johnstown, who is at Co- 
lumbia University at the present time as 1928- 
29 Fellow in Safety Education, will be in 
charge of instruction in safety education in 
summer courses to be offered by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University from July 5 to Au- 
gust 10 and by George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, from June 10 
. to July 19. Elementary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators will find this work 
particularly useful for organizing or redirect- 
ing safety teaching in the schools in which 
they are at work. 


HENRY W. ARMSTRONG, an employee of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City 
since 19038, has been elected treasurer of the 
company to succeed the late William Koester. 


J. C. WERNER was recently reelected super- 
vising principal of the Coraopolis Schools for 
a three-year term beginning July 1. Mr. Wer- 
ner came to Coraopolis in September, 1916 as 
high school principal. In 1920 he was elected 
to his present position. During the time of his 
service the school population has more than 
doubled. A four-year high school with an en- 
rolment of 185 has increased to a senior high 
school with an enrolment of 300 and a junior 
high school with an enrolment of 540. 


CHARLES H. BoEHM and IRENE E. McDeEr- 
MOTT are new life members from the State 
of Pennsylvania in the National Education 
Association. 


F. N. Frits, who recently retired from the 
position of superintendent of Clairton schools, 
was presented an engraved Howard watch by 
the teachers of the system as a gift of 
gratitude. 


C. B. DERMAN of Scranton, a music super- 
visor in the public schools from 1881 to 1910, 
celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday March 29. 


IRENE E. McDermott, director of household 
economy in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, at a 
meeting March 12 was presented by her group 
of teachers with a life membership in the N. 
E. A. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of schools, made the presentation. 


Jay G. NELAN of Washington is the only 
father to have the distinction of having two 
sons win gold medals in the State Project 
Contest this year. John L. Nelan, a junior at 
Trinity High School, won the gold medal in 
the Winners’ Class with a project of pure-bred 
Guernsey cows; and James W. Nelan, a sopho- 
more, won first place in the Dairy Class with 
a project of pure-bred Guernseys. 
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Frep S. GLEASON, principal of the Walnut 
Avenue and Short Street Schools, Clairton, 
was honored by his faculty at a dinner March 

Mr. Gleason has been principal of the 
Walnut Avenue School for ten years and has 
effected many improvements during that time. 


RutH Etua DENNIs, who has taught forty- 
five years in the State of Pennsylvania, will 
retire at the end of the school term next 
month. Miss Dennis taught two years in 
Washington County and the other forty-twc 
in her home town, Carnegie. 


ADRIAN O. MorssE, formerly aide to the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, has 
been named executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


H. H. Nye has been elected president of 
Elizabethtown College. Professor Nye replaces 
R. W. Schlosser who plans to continue his re- 
search at Columbia University. 


A DRAMATIZED COURT TRIAL was presented as 
an assembly program in Monessen Junior High 
School. The aim of the program was to ex- 
plain the ninth grade courses to the advancing 
eighth grade students. After composing the 
court trial according to parliamentary proce- 
dure, the ninth grade teachers were asked to 
present their subject through a ninth grade 
witness. The teachers willingly prepared con- 
vincing testimonies in favor of their subjects. 


HouTZDALE HicGH ScHooL has taken advant- 
age of the project method as a means for the 
pupil to improve his school. Improvements 
include discipline in and about school, pupil 
activity in chapel and assembly, school spirit. 
athletic opportunties for girls, and student and 
faculty cooperation. Of the student achieve- 
ments pupil participation in chapel exercises 
is the most outstanding. The exercises are 
placed in complete charge of a class and with 
the guidance of the home-room teacher a suit- 
able program is worked out. 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS and practical elec- 
tricity have been added to the courses in the 
manual arts department of Lebanon High 
School. These courses are offered to boys in 
the two upper classes. The equipment for the 
courses was obtained by the unique process of 
going into the junk business on a small scale. 
More than a half-dozen cars in fair working 
order were collected at the total cost of $17. 
Other equipment was bought within the limit 
of the appropriation of the school board. Forty- 
five boys meet in the shop room daily to learn 
the mysteries of ignition, bearing fitting, valve 
grinding, wheel alignment, conduit work, and 
building transformers. George K. Harbold is 
instructor of these courses. 








It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “‘N. A. T. A.,”" 179 Whitehall, Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 64 E. Jackson, 
Chicago; Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 


for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 

your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
“a all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


LL 


SeS>_ See ee — ONO oor 


Address: S.J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 39, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicag: 


alice 














4 E. Jackson Bivd., bag 
535 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
721 Riverside Drive, Spokane, Washington 
217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kansas 


Forty-Fourth Year 





ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers 
for Grades, High Schools and State 
Teachers’ Colleges, secure promotion 
through this live wire Placement Bureau. 


Operate everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 






































GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. Pre- 
Sentation of this ad will egsitle bearer to special reduced 


rates. 
| Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 





CHICAGO 


Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 





49th year 
Allentown, Penna. 












































CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teacher 8 assistance enroll with us. Free 


enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 

e oo 
School Authorities 179,72" 7°0d 
telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 




















Weber’s Biological Charts 


Anatomy of the Leopard Frog 


This superior chart of the native spe- 
cies, is only comparable to the best charts 
of the human anatomy and, in the opinion 
of recognized authorities, supersedes all 
previous works on this subject. Send for 
their comments. 


Cell Types 
(Just issued) 


EDWARD BICKLEY 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life == 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


Window Shades spe- jj) iil 

cially adaptable for vat 

schoolroom use. eet aitee 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 

high standards of workmanship, backed by 

experiment and experience, combine to pro- 

duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 

ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
S §6thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
i - describing the complete Draper line of 

School Shades, address Dept. P.J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND J Ch DL Draper hp INDIANA 
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First GRADE NEWS is a daily issued by the 
first grade of Aldan Public School, Aldan, 
Delaware County. Dorcas M. Tinker is the 
principal of the school. The following is a 
reprint from this paper: 


February, Wednesday 27, 1929 
The snow is all gone. 
It is foggy out. 
Joseph said, “I have 3 baby kittens 
home.” 
Martha said, “I have a big fish bowl.” 


February, Thursday 28, 1929 
It is not clear today. 
Today is the last day of February. 
Last week was George Washington’s 
birthday. 
Joseph said, “He has another kitten.” 


HANNAH PENN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, York, 
has had aviation clubs since 1927. The first 
semester 1927-28, one club was formed; the 
second semester, two clubs. The first semester 
of the present school year three clubs were 
organized; and the second semester two. 


THE TEACHERS who spent their Christmas 
vacation, from December 21 to January 1, 
studying the places of interest and the nature 
of the Bermuda Islands under the guidance 
of R. A. Waldron of Slippery Rock, held a 
reunion at the State Teachers College, Febru- 
ary 23. There were thirty-six teachers of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity in the party. The fea- 
tures of the reunion consisted of the showing 
of the reels which were taken on the trip, a 
dinner, and a dance. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE will dedicate its 
new $40,000 alumni gymnasium-auditorium 
on May 25 at 2 P.M. 


3,500 CONTESTING UNITS, numbering 250,000 
contestants, took part in the flag contest re- 
cently sponsored by the United States Flag 
Association. The contest opened on February 
3 and ended March 15. 


SAMUEL H. JAMISON, for several years a 
member of the Building Bureau Staff in the 
Department of Public Instruction, has formed 
a partnership with James W. Minick. They 
have opened a registered architects’ office at 
23 North Third Street, Harrisburg, under the 
firm name of Jamison and Minick. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTORS from thir- 
ty of the leading cities of Pennsylvania met in 
Harrisburg, March 25 and 26 in the first of a 
series of conferences in the interest of Voca- 
tional Education. This initial meeting, called 
by the Department of Public Instruction, was 
for the purpose of discussing problems relating 
to the organization and administration of Voca- 
tional Industrial Education. John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
L. H. Dennis, deputy superintendent; P. L 
Cressman, assistant director of vocational edu- 
cation; and Henry Klonower, director of the 
teacher certification division, participated in 
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the different meetings. G. A. McGarvey, agent 
for industrial education, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, also made a decided con- 
tribution. 


THE SCHOOLMEN’S CLUB of Philadelphia 
holds a unique place among the educational or- 
ganizations of the country. It is, as far as is: 
known, the only one of its kind that owns and 
maintains a Club House. The Club House is 
a three-story dwelling at 1606 Summer Street. 


KEITH PusBLic ScHooL, North Versailles 
Township, Allegheny County, dedicated March 
23, is a six-room fire proof building, the only 
wood used being for the floors and doors of 
cloak cases. The building, which cost $59,600, 
eee near East McKeesport on a two-acre 
site. 


GENERAL INFORMATION questionnaires in the 
modern languages have been developed and 
used in the teaching of German, Spanish, and 
French in Johnstown High School. These ques- 
tionnaires have been worked out by Laura Mer- 
ritt and Agnes Neary, from whom informa- 
tion concerning them may be secured. 


THE HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL strives to 
make music study a real pleasure and not a 
difficult and uninteresting phase of school 
work. Each day’s work is begun with song, 
and an orchestra and band play on appropriate 
occasions. Lessons are given on the piano, 
violin, and other instruments. C. F. Nagro is 
supervisor of music at the school. 
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erve Tow’ 


It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
— nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 
tive tonic for brain and body. 


promise pate in sioos obtain pies. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-1 
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The Gregg Publishing Company 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION PUBLISHERS 


2 
Xf 


Leading Titles 


Gregg Shorthand (Gregg) 
Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) 


Rational Typewriting (SoRelle) 
The Typist at Practice (Stuart) 
Typewriting Speed Studies (Hakes) 


Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg) 
Fundamentals of Business (Birch) 
Fundamentals of Business Practice (Birch) 


Applied Business English & Correspondence (Hagar & SoRelle) 
Sixty Units in Business English (Brown) 
Words, Their Spelling, Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Application (SoRelle & Kitt) 


Rational Bookkeeping & Accounting (Belding & Greene) 
Basic Accounting (Bennett) 
Mathematics for the Accountant (Vinal) 


Business Organization and Administration (deHaas) 
Essentials of Commercial Law (Whigam) 
An Introduction to Economics (Laing) 


Salesmanship and Business Efficiency (Knox) 
First Principles of Advertising (Nesbit) 
Personality: Studies in Personal Development (Spillman) 


Rational Arithmetic (Lord) 
Applied Business Calculation (Birch) 
Modern Junior Mathematics, Books I, II and III (Gugle) 
(For Junior High Schools) 


And 


Texts for all Commercial Subjects 
Prognostic, Diagnostic, and Achievement Tests 
Teacher’s Keys, Manuals, and Handbooks for all basal texts 





Why Gregg Commercial Textbooks Lead 


GREGG TEXTS have reached their present commanding position through 
years of research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest 
and best in commercial education. Gregg texts cover every phase of junior 
and senior high school commercial education. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is 
tested in actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set 
forth has been proved over and over again. 

Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a complete catalog of 
publications, or sample copy of books in which you are interested. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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Laura Horner Carnell 


LAURA H. CARNELL, associate president of 
Temple University and a member of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education died March 30 
after an illness of about two months. Dr. Car- 
nell contributed almost a half century of effort 
to Philadelphia’s educational institutions. She 
graduated from Philadelphia High School and 
studied at Cornell University and at Cam- 
bridge, England. After teaching in the public 
schools of the city, she became principal of the 
women’s department at Temple and four years 
later, in 1897, became acting dean. She was 
closely associated with Russell H. Conwell, 
founder of the university, and became dean in 
1905. After Dr. Conwell’s death in 1925 Dr. 
Beury was appointed president and Dr. Car- 
nell became associate president. 


CHARLES R. BECKLEY, founder and president 
of Beckley College, Harrisburg, died suddenly 
of a heart attack on April 8. Mr. Beckley, who 
was forty-four years old, had just completed 
plans for a new college plant to be built on 
the heights of Lemoyne. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, author, educator, and 
dean of United States critics, died in New 
York, March 31 after an illness of more than 
two years. The immediate cause of his death 
was given as influenza. 


LYLE P. WILLIAMS, assistant supervising 
principal of the Renovo Public Schools, died 
recently from an attack of influenza. 


May, 1929 


CHARLES S. Foos, who served as president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
in 1909 and who has been Superintendent 
Emeritus of the public schools of Reading the 
past seven years, died in Reading March 831, 
1929 at the age of sixty-six. 


ISABEL GORMAN, teacher in the Morningside 
School, Pittsburgh, died February 20. 


Harry C. ZEHFusS, teacher in South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, died March 8. 


CAROLINE E. MALICK, a teacher of English 
in the Business High School, Pittsburgh, since 
1918, died on March 12. 


Sy.tv1A LOMNETH, physical instructor in the 
high school of Ephrata Borough, and Mary 
Kessler, a Tyrone school teacher, were killed 
in a trolley car-automobile collision in Tyrone 
on April 6. A third passenger in the automo- 
bile, Ruth Kessler, home economics teacher at 
the Ephrata High School, was seriously in- 
jured but is expected to recover. 


ANNIE E. YEAGER, of Yeagertown, a teacher 
in the Schools of Mifflin County for half a 
century, died from heart disease April 9. Miss 
Yeager celebrated her eighty-first birthday 
last December 16. 


Mrs. BertHA Morrow, a teacher of sewing 
and millinery in the Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburgh, died in the West Penn Hospital 
on February 9 as a result of severe burns. 


Epwarp J. KELLEY, a teacher of tailoring in 
the Franklin School, Pittsburgh, died Febru- 
ary 8 after five days’ illness. 


ANNA M. THOMPSON, a teacher in the East 
Pittsburgh public schools for more than 
twenty-five years and principal of the Electric 
Avenue School for the past few years, died re- 
cently of pneumonia. 


JoHN W. Gruver, former superintendent of 
Bangor Schools, died on March 23. 














HMPereyhurst College 


FOR WOMEN 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 3 


Professional and College Courses 
For Teachers 


M. J. RELIHAN, M.A., Director 
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= Focus Attention on Seating 
Febru PARENTS are seeking the facts f~ > 
about posture and what it means | 
e East to the growing child. Good posture | 
than habit is essential to physical vigor | 
Resta So Bi Correct posture habit is encour- | 
OCUTIC Soil ‘ aged by correct seating. School | 
ied re- ee officials are vitally concerned in this, | 


too. They are demanding comfort- 
: able, correct seating—the hygienic 
lent of ; construction which is always found 
eS in ‘‘American"’ products. Postur- 
ally, every ‘‘American”™ seat is 
no backed by nationally accepted au- 
— TT we. thority. Size and proportion is the @ 
— a ee ee result of research and studies of child 
ere anatomy and seating habit in the - “ all 
3 schoolroom. Into every seat has — Pheregraph of tuclec-year-old girlin correct 
(e ; Se i been built the health protection to he position fh prs Achalk mark 


which every child is entitled. “Ta oiaase” 


American Seating Company 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited warehousing 
distributors on a One-Price Policy. 
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. ’ N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
— 12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 























John Harris Sr. H. 8S. aes H. S. 
Jeannette H. 8S. edford H. 8. 
Union ~ H. 8. ee Union H. 8. 
Forty Fort H. 8. Frackville H. 8S. 
West Hazleton H. S. ae ar. %% &., 
Schuylkill Haven H. S. Hershey H. 8. 


Rider College, Trenton, N. J., Em- 
ploys five Teachers from Beckley— 
George R. Harrington, Edward M. 
Landis, Clarence D. Manuel, 
George W. Vannaman, Paul R. Sell. 


and Flying, Radio Engineering. 


Dr. F. E. Downes, Supt. 





The following are among the ONE HUNDRED prominent public high schools who recently selected " Beckley College 
Commercial ates: 

Columbia H. 8S. 
York H. 8. 

Renovo H. 8. 
Tarentum H. 
Emporium H. 
Myersdale H. S. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS EMPLOY = TEACHERS 


—_ un, ee Border, 


John Kohble 
COURSES. OFFERED: 
Commercial Teacher Training (State Certificate), Higher Accountancy, Auditing, Texes, Business Adm. and Industrial 
Manag., Real Estate, Insurance, Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing, General Engineering—Mechanical, Electrical, Aero- 
nautical, Civil, Industrial, Foreign Trade and Transportation, Cost Engineering, 


For catalog addres) BECKLEY COLLEGE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


er gradu 
Sewickley Twp, H. 8. ce H. 
Mount Carmel H. 8. 
Parkesburg H. 8. 

8. Mifflinburg H. S. 


8. Newport 
Beaver Falls H. S. 


Hamilton College, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Employs three Beckley Trained 
Teacheors—Isabel Mitchell, Elnora 
Ruth Olmstead, Melvin Elbel. 


“(twe- “year courses) 


Secretarial Science, Aviation Mechanics 
Admission requirements, High School Graduation 























STEELTON HicH ScHoont Auditorium anc 
Gymnasium were dedicated Thursday, April 4. 
A students’ program was presented at 1:30 
P. M., and the formal dedication exercises and 
inspection of the buildings took place during 
the evening. 


LAWRENCE PARK JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL, Erie, 
has a monthly newspaper called, The Ace, 
with drawings of airplanes, to illustrate the 
title. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES have become a real part of 
continuation school life at Lancaster. In the 
English classes the “Do Better,” “Health,” 
“Dramatic,” “Self-Improvement,” and “Willing 
Workers” are holding regular meetings. Two 
of the clubs have formed their own libraries, 
and the third is creating a fund for one. The 
groups are under the leadership of the Eng- 
lish teacher. 


AT A CONCERT given by the high school chorus 
and orchestra of Allentown four Metropolitan 
Opera artists were featured. 





Calendar 
May 4-11—Annual Convention of National 
Congress of — and Teachers, 
Washington, D. 
May 5-11—National Music Week 
May 12—Mother’s Day 


May 24-27—Annual Convention, National As- 
sociation of Public School Business Of- 
ficials, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

June 24-26—Conference on Printing Education, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4—Third Biennial Session, 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland, Augustus O. 
Thomas, President, Augusta, Me. 

August 8-10—State Conference of School Su- 
perintendents, Assistant Superintend- 
ents, and Supervising Principals, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

August 8-21—Fifth International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Elsi- 
nore, Denmark 

October 10-12—Central Convention District, 
P:.S; , Lock Haven 

October 11, 12—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Meadville 

November 6, 7—Education Congress, Harris- 


urg 
November 11-17—American Education Week 
December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
,» New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 
ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 
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Two Policies for Teachers 














SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 














MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


110.00 Monthly Accident-Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 











220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 
for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 
is paid for Illness or Ordinary ; Accidents. 


Annual Premium, $30.00 














Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
seahluate from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
Non-Assessable 


We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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The Educators Beneficial 
Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
A Mutual Sickness and Accident 
Association which 
ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 
Read These Two Very Unusual Letters 


No 1 from a Member: 


Quick! Ariel, the ink bottle—I must say 
“Thank You” before procrastination con- 
spires with much busyness to stay my 
hand one day longer. Yesterday the post 
bore in your check for benefits, and 
“Thank You” is a poor, inadequate way 
to express the gratitude I feel. "Tis fine, 
indeed, to feel the protection of a reliable 
insurance—that alone in a great way com- 
pensates for the discomfitures of a con- 
fining illness—particularly when one has 
a dependent young daughter, who eats, 
and wears shoes, even when her mother 
is too sick to teach school. If at any time 
I can be of service to you, please remember 
that I am eagerly anxious to prove myself. 


MRS. FLORENCE W. BARBER 
No. 2 from an Insurance Agent: 


IT want to take this means of thanking 
you for your promptness in sending the 
checks which covered my sister’s claims 
under her policy of health and accident 
insurance. The lack of “red tape” in order 
to collect this claim has been very much 
appreciated. I am in the insurance busi- 
ness myself, and have always been proud 
of my companies for their promptness in 
settling claims, but the ease with which 
you handle your claims cannot be excelled. 


HERBERT T. LORENZ 


The above letters tell the whole story. 
Membership in the E. B. A. always gives 
you a very comfortable feeling. The meas- 
ure of any insurance organization is the 
manner in which it fulfills its promises. 
Performance is always better than pre- 
tense. Benefits paid during 1928, $140,- 
433.42. During the first three months of 
1929, $59,635.88. Assets, more than 
$200,000.00. 


NOW is the time to get this wonderful 
protection. 





CUT 


Your Heating Cost 
In Half 


by burning small sized 
anthracite coal 
Over 100 Schools in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania equipped with Fuel Savers Coal 


Burning Equipment. 


Let us give you an estimate of sav- 
ings to be made in your schools. You 
will incur no obligation by requesting 
this service. 


Fuel Savers Incorporated 
1019 N. 15th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

















Sell Playground 
Equipment 
this Summer 


An exceptional opportunity to work 
right in your own school field, pro- 
fitably, with a line that all school 
men recognize as a vitally important 
factor in education. An unlimited 
field right around you; exceptional 
interest and demand; the right time 
to sell for Fall delivery ; fascinating 
work; liberal remuneration. Write 
to: 


V. VERNA District Manager 


Hanover = “Pa. 
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University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 —_ August 9 


A wide range of professional, academic, and 
graduate courses in The College, School of 
Education and School of Business Administra- 
tion. 





Special science and engineering courses; 
western and European travel courses. 


For information, address the 
Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 









































Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9 


Liberal Arts 


Courses in nature study, bot- 
any, or geography are especially 
valuable in the summer 


Education 


Football Coaching Course 


Old Main 
For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Dept. D, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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WINSTON 


Where Are These Today? 








The old gives way to the new—in dictionaries as in automobiles. Your dictionary 
may be as out-of-date as these “horseless carriages.” Not, however, if it is THE 
WInsTON SIMPLIFIED DicTIONARY, for this work is as modern as the Model A 
Ford and the newest Packard Eight. Not only in the inclusion of new words, 
but in the whole tone and outlook of the book, this dictionary is a true reflection 
of current American good usage. Its unusual simplicity of definition is but one 
of its many distinctive and outstanding features. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Advanced Edition Intermediate Edition, 44,000 words $1.20 
With Index 2: 88 Primary Edition, 28,000 words .80 


Subject to usual school discount 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 























CHADSEY - WEINBERG - MILLER’S 


AMERICA in the MAKING 


TEXT that has charmed bright pupils and quickened the latent 

interest in slower pupils. An authoritative history, vibrant with 
the story interest, this text will be the means of helping American chil- 
dren to know and love their history. The informal style and excellent 
illustrations hold attention where it might flag. The past is related 
to the present and the great events of history are related to the personal 
life of the pupil. Through this principle of logically linking the past 
with the present the pupil lives in the history he studies. 


Projects and study helps aid the teacher in the realization of his 
ideal American History class. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
239 West 39th St. New York City 



































PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 
December, and March. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offiices at Harrisburg 
and Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Summer Session 1929 


Eight weeks, June 17-Aug. 9 
Six weeks, June 28-Aug. 9 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Industrial Education 


Courses in Architecture 
Wide range of subjects in other departments 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO and SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









































Grove City College 


Summer Session 
June 24 to August 3, 1929 


A broad schedule of courses for teach- 
ers and administrators and candidates for 
baccalaureate degrees. 


Special opportunities for teachers in 
junior and senior high schools. Unusual 
advantages for teachers of commercial 
- subjects. Advanced courses in secondary 
school organization and administration 
for candidates for the principal’s cer- 
tificate. 

Excellent dormitories, healthful climate. 
Recreational opportunities. 


Further information may be had by 
applying to 
Registrar H. O. WHITE or 
President WEIR C. KETLER 


Grove City, Pa. 





The Summer Session of Juni- 
ata College, with its nine weeks 
of regular work, is appealing to 
serious students who want to 
earn a worth while number of 
both professional and college 
credits. Juniata’s splendid Li- 
brary and its extensive laborato- 
ries are available for summer stu- 
dents. A large new dormitory for 
men and three dormitories for 
women provide pleasant living 
accommodations. The recreation- 
al opportunities and the scenery 
about Huntingdon are added at- 
tractions. The illustrated bulletin 
gives information—varied courses 
and moderate expenses. Write to 
the Director, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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PEN 
STAT 


Announcing 


The Most Ambitious Program 
in its History 
with Special poe we ag Courses 
of Study Numbering 3 
Departments, and eaten 
Facilities Unlimited 


July 1 to August 9 
Address the Director of 
Summer Session 
State College, Pennsylvania 


for Institute Bulletins and 
Comprehensive Catalogue 


ee 


0 in 34 


SUMMER 
SESSION 














ANNOUNCING A NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIAL 


Lists all of the Dairy Council booklets, plays, stories, lantern slides, 
Classified for various school grades, 


Your vacation is an excellent time to familiarize yourself with this catalogue 


films, and outlines for projects. 
teachers, and adult education. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















Byron W. King School of Oratory 
Summer Session June 10 to Aug. 2 
Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speak- 
ing and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, Etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted. Remedial Instruction 
for Stammering and other defects of Speech and Voice. 
Play-Coaching Music ncing 
Send for Catalogue 
Address, KING’S SCHOO 
Mt. Oliver Station PITTSBURGH, PA. 





wae Bi¢g Money All Summer 


taking orders for guaranteed roses, shrubs, trees 
and appointing agents. Outfit free. We deliver and 
collect. Commissions paid weekly under new lib- 
eral profit sharing plan. Free landscape service. 
Year ’round engagement if desired. For details 
write Dept. P, HERRICK NURSERIES, Rochester, 
i. 
































French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 26th to July 31st, 1929 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere; Only French Spoken; 


Entirely French Staff; Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses. 

Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruction. 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-seeing, Spo 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Entertain- 

ments, Illustrated Lectures. 

Write for Circular to the 
Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 





























pleg able 
p=OR TEACHE 


Meet pleasant people while building 
an ever increasing income. Practically 
no resistance—Parents welcome this. 
Newplan of Best Books regularly—selected 
by board of nationally known educators 
headed by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of Univer- 
sity of Bi ans a Teachers of personal- 
ity and education invited to write for 

particulars of ag summer proposal. Give 
full poo nage ‘e education, teach- 
ing experi any previous sales 


‘idrenis: Book Club... * 


ONE . PARK AVE, NEW YORK.’ 


The Vexing Question 


of principals, teachers, 


advisers :— 


“Whither can young folks be directed 
for training to earn a living?” 


‘‘A Survey of Opportunities 
for Vocational Education 
in Pennsylvania’”’ 


will answer it 


A Complete Account of 540 Places 


that train for trades, occupations or professions giving 
location, courses, admission requirements, terms, time, 
living costs, etc. ; 


250 Occupations Listed 
telling where and how people are trained for each of them 


A Chapter on Apprenticeship 
telling how to get started in over 50 trades 


Publication No. 107 of the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Franklin N. Brewer, President 
Bruce M. Watson, Managing Director 


207 pages 6” x aa 
Paper, $1.50 


Third Edition (Enlarged) po Ready 
Include it in your. supplies NOW! 


» $2.00 
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/ACATION FRIPS 
HAVAN Mandi? Deve $155 up 


All the glamour of Old Seville. Plenty of time for 
sightseeing. Accommodations on the American Plan 
at Hotels. Delightful automobile sightseeing trips 
included. The 17 day trip at proportionately higher 
fares includes hotel accommodations for the 11 
days in Havana. Sailings each Saturday. 


MEXICO 252 23i3tie $275 up 


Visit at Havana, side trip, Progreso to Merida, 

railroad fares—Vera Cruz to Mexico City—hotel ex- 

penses—automobile sightseeing trips—all included. 

For those attending the University of Mexico, reg- 

ular round trip tickets— fare, $185 up —limited to six 

months. Sailings from New York each Thursday. 
For information and literature address 


WARD LINE 
Foot of Wall Street New York 


or Authorized Agents 











, to 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. Pre- 
— of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced 
rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 























The Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 


announces and recommends 


Group Life Insurance 


available in amounts from $1,000 
to $10,000 without medical examination 
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4 golden days that cost 
you nothing! 


Cross by oneofCunard’sseventeen Cabin 
steamers ... the largest Cabin Fleet 
afloat ...2 extra days over, 2 extra days 
back .. . days of invigorating ocean air 
that builds up bodies ... smoothes 
wrinkles and reddens cheeks. More rest, 
more “tonic”, more leisure, more recre- 
ation, animating contact with congenial 
companions, and not one whit less of 
wholesome gayety. For $145 up... a bed 
or a berth in a charming stateroom, 
flawless service, delicious meals, Morn- 
ing Broth, Afternoon Tea, Deck Games, 
Concerts, Dances ... every form of 
delightful ship life. There are also very 
attractive and surprisingly comfortable 
Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
available from $102.50 up, one way; 
$184.50 up, round trip. 


Visit Europe in the Fall and know 
Europe as Europe actually is 


Autumn is the Season when the social 
activities of every European Capital are 
at their height; operas, carnivals, fetes, 
ageants ... everywhere the REAL native 
se eidoscope. You will see all that the 
Summer Tourists see and a great deal 
more... and see it unhurried. 


THREE SAILINGS A WEEK 


CUNARD LINE 


6h). 


es) 


See Your Local Agent 







THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 


























“Not One 
Complaining Criticism” 
A primary supervisor of a large 


city gives a 100 per cent endorse- 
ment to 


NEWSON 
READERS 


She says: 


“Think of it, not one complain- 
ing criticism from a single teacher. 
I think it most remarkable.” 


4s: 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


June, 1929 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


This time when you 
make out 
your annual list of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


remember one name 
when you come to the 
peneil item— 
it’s a fine 
American name— 


TIicONDEROGA 


--- for a fine 
Ameriean peneil 


<e> 


Sehool Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Maus Pesecnde— 


Fewer Accidents 


Seep the children off the streets by giving them gvod 
playgrounds, and yours will be a town where accidents 


involving children are few and far een. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground gg = has 
been recognized as the standard of - ity. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies 
every element of safety human ingenuity can devise. 
Playable as though the kids themselves had planned it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 
Dept. 20 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


A program of reading for the first six grades that is unpara- 
lleled in the extent to which it can interest the child and 
further his development. Learn all about this important new 
basal series from our circulars No.{601 and No. 614. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Ave, New York 














New and Notable Bagks 





STRAYER-UPTON JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
Book One $ .88 Book Two (In Press) 


PECIAL attention to modern business practice, banking, thrift, 

graphs, geometric constructions and the algebraic formula. The 
work is so carefully graded that the pupil never meets more than 
one new difficulty at a time. 


NYBERG’S GEOMETRIES 
Plane Geometry, $1.24 Solid Geometry, $1.24 


AN outstanding feature of these books is the skill with which they 
anticipate the pupil’s difficulties and teach him methods of at- 
tacking a problem. 


PEARSON, LAWRENCE AND RAYNOR’S LATIN I 
544 pp. Richly illustrated $1.40 


——- the recommendations of the Report of the Classical 
Investigation. Simplifies first year Latin work, gives a more thor- 
ough foundation, and an appreciation of the value of Latin. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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